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Recent liter«.ture has anticipated 
many features of this narrative. A 
newspapr article entitled the “Thrill 
along' the "Wire” attracted attention last 
winter, the phnomenon being a sensation 
conveyed by the telegrapher’s key, the 
sensation given being peculiar to the per- 
son operating the line. 

Another paper also of last winter has 
thj following still more pertinent para- 
graph. “The lover can tell whether all 
IS well with her whom he loves.” The 
writer adds, “The time is not far distant 
when this new sense will replace the 
telegraph and telephone among tliose 
who are in sympathy with eachother.” 
Here too is a poem of the p»eriod: 

“I sometimes wish it were really so, 
“As the Buddhist devout declares, 

“That the soul at will could easily go, 
“From its fleshy sheath, unawares. 

“Swiftly as moonlight creeps on the tide, 
Ughtly as perfume floats thro’ the air, 
“fd waft myself, dear love, to your side 
“Kissing away all traces of care. 

“Then float above this earth-world? 
“Perhaps. I cannot know or say. 

“When ’lound you my spirit furled, 

“I might forfeit my life to stay.” 

The author of the diary is the person 
to whom I alluded, H. Y. Mb®. Jouh., 
July 12, 1890. The cirotimstances were 
the more or less familiar “'Willing** 
game. The subject being blindfolded, 
another person Imving a hand iix contact 
with the subject willed that she shotil(^ 


this OT that— to walk in a certain dl- 
l' ction, to find secreted articles, etc. The 
subject described this game as tollo'ws. 

l.-nniln^ tlmt «U that wm requtnjd of m* wm to tD}l(nr tuggef- 
tloi^, J pnmiuiotl cooperation. 1 nUitod nt first that 1 would 
no reslstiuico; tl.at it' the operator could In un; way make me know 
srliat J w:u) III do hy ineaiia of her hands on my back, I would do 11 
I (utthur prepared myself by putting all ideas out of my mind ; for, 
1 'ti'iught, iiiilo.K!i I am alert and attcutlve, I sliaU not be aMe to 
uridi rataud wbaitt la 1 ant to do. kty thou^t was that I might re* 
eeive a finished Mda or prp)oct wMcb . 'R'OhW outline Ythat i was to 
do. Instead, during the earlto'r elpbrlhibfitt 1 feft uothiiig but arfdav 
of eguUbnumi Itookatepein this dV 'Sotion or that to suve tnyshti 
from falling down. I do not rvmenibt/tho scfteatlohs which preced- 
ed or accoii'ipiinied putting out the hand to ^asp thd hidden ohjecta 
but t liiund tlie tilings without knowing that 1 'was tdoking tor them. 
During thv last ez|wrlniefit, however, I did havto au Idea ami U 
came about In this way, I advanced to the middle of the mom 
In reapobao to the lose of equilibrium as before. 1 bent my bead 
and tlien commenced to feel a puckering up of the mouth and I 
aaid to massif: “ I am afraid that they are ^Ing to make me klM 

some one I hope not, for I shall not be able to do It. ’’ Tlien 1 rei.aon 
ed with myeelf about having eo looUsb au Idea I said to mysell;''lhit 
It away oryou will not bo able to receive the tnipresalun they arW 
trying to pve to you". I did then succeed in again abstractiiig my 
mind so that no memory of the kiss remained but no further Im- 
pulse came to me. I stobd hi the center of the room, motionless, not 
even the loss of eqiiUibriUin massertlug Itself. 1 had been dlrei-ted 
to kiss one of the young hitlies. only women being In the room. 1 had. 
iMlvanced to her side then had stood motionless and the experi- 
ment was declared to have tailed. 

This expt'rience was corroborated by 
the operator who willed the kiss and by 
the audience who knew that the test of a 
kiss had been agreed upon. The astonish- 
ing feature was that the muscular action 
preceded the kiss and suggeste 4 the idea. 
This order of mechanism is similar to 
that of the primitive language of 
the narrative. The mind , at a distance 
here used the lips of the receiving party 
in the production of letters, words and 
sentences. This mode of communication 
is carefully differentiated from that of 
the more direct transmission of words or 
thought. In this method of communica- 
tion me lips did not move. 

A very interesting feature is the 
difficulty experienced by the subject and 
her lover in the acquirement of tneir lan- 
guage, which was throughout, I under- 
stand, a language of the lips. Di^'ct 
thought transmission was not acquired 
by the two at all in the course ot their 
communications. The use of two kisses 
for words of two letters, three kisses for 
words of three letters etc., is imique. 1 



f!i?nk thu? fiPttirc an e v-klcnce too of th« 
lruthfulno>?rt of the utorjjr. 

Mind-talking appears to have been a 
feature of th; “Mind-rcadinif” of the past. 

It has been recognized also in a scientific 
•way. Sirmett speaks of it as the“Ps 3 rchia 
tslrgruph.** (Occult W^orld, ^207.) He 
adds, "If any one still doubts that 
thought impressions can be oonTeyed 
from one mind to another •without the 
aid of speech or any sijm or commuciica* 
tfon hairing to do ^with uio physical »:n* 
ie^ he is unacquainted •<9*’itn the res^ti 
of scientific inqmiy ill, thii direction.** 
What is called the “Piy chiC atmoAj^re*| 
(OehorowioT, Mental Suggestion^ Hum* 
boKit lubrary, 1891, p. 18.) seems to play 
an important part in its production. -i 

When we conic to the practical ’value 
of this modoof conmuuiication, "we know 
tliat several planes of conosiousnesj^hyiv ■ 
notic trance, thojjualities of a “good sul>, 
jrct” are ot little use in the ordinary af-! 
fairs of lifc,oursT»tcms of education be-' 
ing in the direction of a binding together 
of the mental forces and the building of 
commissural fibres in the brain, making 
concentration and application of mentu 
force easier and more effective. In •the 
light of Western civilization, Sinnett’a 
prediction that the psychic telegraph 
might idtimately become tlie world's ,pos» 
S'ssion, is a reversion rather than an 
adsaace and a result to be deplored un- 
less witli the faculty a high degree of 
inhibition and self-control is exercised, ^ 
rml^s with Boston’s youasg lady, 

9 an talk but don’t.” 



J 


To her most Gracious 
Majesty ^ the Queen Vic- 
toria, this little book is 
respectfully dedicated by 
its author* 


*V3r ttiay ]v3l bad to l« Webh, yon know,' 



Part /, 


"n>r Um wotium WM *0 loved that Um nMO nMde blDMlt 

Into • gboat In order to be wltb ber.” 

OOKS have always 
been my chief joy. 
Books possess an at- 
mosphere of con- 
tent. Books never 
reproach one, never 
disturb the most ir- 
ritable mood. Books 
are friends who know 
when to keep silent, 
when to speak. If I 
should add the school-room to the 
free library, I would certainly have 
named yon the pleasure-grounds 
of my childhood. This was, how- 
ever, a library where one could 
wander at will, climb the ladder 
for oneself and bring down the 
volume to which in unreasoning 




ways the fancy strayed. Had tliere 
been an unmeaning catalogue to 
be constflted anb an unsympathet> 
ic clerk to be applied to, at least one 
child would nave gone without 
mental food during those early 
day s. And what food it was— ^Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, Spencer and Ruskin4 
And what delight did tlie last- 
named writer give to one little girl. 
How she would read one para- 
graqh and stop, choked to the full 
with its loveliness of imagery and 
suggestion. And fien the won- 
ders opened out by Tyndall. Is it 
any cause for remark that this girl 
should have had no room in her 
mind for lovers at the time when 
her feet first strayed into this new 
and most beautifnl world of 
thought^ Is it any wonder that a 
passion for learning took hold of 
ner, threatening to overwhelm nat- 
ural impulses and to supplant nat- 
ural duties and even home ties. 
Books were in childhood my only 
joy. As 1 have grown older the 
study of human nature, sunlight, 
sky-effects and scenery add to my 
fileasufes but at that time my ap- 
licedation of these was very limit- 
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cd. People, as a rule disturbed me. 
The mental attitude of the person 
I am with makes me vaguely un- 
happy now as thejUk . It is not nec- 
essary that the person should re- 
gard me unkindly, she may be 
simply disheartened or angry with 
some one else; but, if unhappy, I 
shall be in her company also un- 
happy. The people with whom I 
am happy are people who do not 
borrow trouble, peopje of a sunny 
disposition. Particularly do I seek 
physical buoyancy in my friehtls. 

I go into this analysis as perhaps 
throwing some light upon my later 
experiences. I have in no respect 
altered since my most childish . 
recollections. Always I have had 
these characteristics, they distirt^ 
guish me still. 

I have never had robust health 
and as a child I was even delicate; 
yet my longing for the ideal world 
of my thoughts was so great as to, 
brook no denial. I matured a plan 
for leaving home and teaching 
school, the only avenue toward an 
extended education which was’ 
open to me. My ideas as to what 
I was to do in this world 


were vagiie. Only to be there 
was all that I asked. I can add that 
this has remained my ambition 
I have never aimed at competition 
or special excellence or to do 
things for the sake of their accom- 
plishment but always for the sake 
of the atmosphere of learning, tlie 
rapture of acquirement. This is 
undoubtedly a low view of life but 
truth requires the statement. 

I then commenced teaching 
my first school. I gave it up before 
the term was over. I was appoint- 
ed to another school and gave it 
up before the term was over. I 
was tried in other positions and 
failed in all. The sensitiveness 
which shrank from a thought was 
exposed to the savagery of child- 
hood. For children are not gentle, 
they are not kind, there is an ele- 
ent of rudeness in them which 
must be met by force and this, I 
never possessed or never cared to 
exert. I might explain that these 
were middle grade positions. Once 
I was employed as instructor only 
and here I did well but there was no 
one to tellme: this is your place, 
l^overnment requires sterner stud 


and so for the sake of a larger sal- 
ary I again tried my former posi- 
tions with a repetition of my for- 
mer lack of success. 

At this juncture my self- 
estimate was very low. I gave up 
the hope of a liberal education and 
in my twenty-second year secured 
admission to a large training 
school for nurses, already a disap- 
pointed and in a certain sense a 
heart-broken woman. There for 
two years I had hard work; I had 
back-aahing, feet-aching work and 
it was good for me.* I came out 


♦I am requested to add another cir- 
cumstance associated with this time. 
My religiotis feelings also underwent a 
a change. I was converted at an early 
age. 'when eleven years old, I waa 
taken by my grandparents to my first 
prayer-meeting. Only about eight or ten 
persons were present. The lesson was 
upon the passage, “This is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy”, ete. A statement of the 
greatness of God, the comparative ;litlle- 
ness of man together with the fact that 
Christ came was simply and quietly told. 

I think that I realized these facts for 
the first time and as the love of God 
shown in Christ became known to me, 
suddenly a glow of light and warmth like 
that of a flame entered my heart. Later, 
almost immediately, doudts took possesr- 
sion of me. When sixteen years of a^ 

I united with the church of my peoma ^ 

simply because 1 could find ao reason for. '' 


with nothinof forp^otten and .soir*e- 
hi ng learned — scmetliing of frie nd- 
ly sympathy added to my previ- 
ous egotism — something of help- 
ful earnestness in the place of my 
former shrinking unreliability. I 
also learned to utilize rriy peculiar 
sensitiveness for the benefit of 
others. I found that while I suf- 
fered as others did not sufi'er, I 
also could understand better than 
others what the patient suffered — 
where and how she was sick. In- 
deed I suffered with the patient if 
closely attendant upon her. I 

staying outside of the circle that tinited 
my friends and family. For several days 
previously I had been strug-gling wifh 
my thoughts. I took the 5th and the fol- 
lovring chapters of Romans. I went 
away by myself and road these chap- 
ters verse by verse. I said, “I believe, that 
and that. I do have faith; therefore I 
must have peace, although I do not 
realize it. I do believe; therefore I will 
place myself upon Christ’s side.” In this 
decision I felt as though I were opposing 
a tremendous power but I persevered. 

I rose in the congregation and made my 
confession in these words: “I do believe^ 
‘that Christ died to save sinners of whom 
I am chief’; if that is to be a Christian, I 
would like belong to the church.” 

I was received, of course, but the 
peace which I sought did not follow. Up- 
on the occasion of my baptism, I felt my- 
self surrgimded by the \mseen world. 
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had the <;ame pain, the most un- 
likely symptoms would be dupli- 
cited. At first when I suffered in 
this way I thought that I was 
myself sick; later, upon discover- 
ing the rapidity with which the«e • 
symptoms disappeared, I learned 
to disregard Bi them, except as a 
knowlepge of them enabled me 
to add to the patient’s comfort. In 
the hospital I acquired, too, a 
new power or a power of which 
I was not previously conscious. I 
found that I not only suffered 
with my patient, I could out of 


Spirits seemed to be contending for my 
Boal. Afterward, possibly from exhaus. 
tion, for a time my doubts left me and 
I was a little happier but I did not re- 
main free from their visdts and the facul- 
ty for appropriaing skeptical allusions 
remained until I entered the hospitaL 
Here, within the first month, the entire 
phalanx of my doubts disappeared. 
^Thether my nervous energy was in 
other ways so absorbed as to leave for 
thjm no sufficient creative power or 
the realities of transgression and suf- 
fering, made me long to rest upon the 
gracious promises of the gospel, 1 do not 
know. Whatever the reason, I did then 
believe in them gladly and this nerv- 
ed me to many an almost impossible 
task. 

The above entry was made toward 
the end of this eiperieno. It was as* 
sooiated with an incident which I am 


my Own Iiealthier organism lend 
her strength. I found that the pat- 
ient’s weak will could be assisted. 
Vomiting could be checked, for 
instance, and sleep induced by 
my own strong mental intention. 
By the exercise of this power I 
. have brought patients through to 
recovery after probabilities and the 
medical staff had given them up. 
1 might add that this power is 
consciously or unconsciously ex- 
erted by many nurses. 

But to come to my more re- 
cent history. Notwithstanding 

i-now, stiTllater, asked to include, I was 
tclHufij' the story of my conversion in 
response to some one’s qui'StionS and 
about in the words given, when a voice 
emme swiftly and clearly to my ear with 
the words: — “Mamma, I have found Je- 
sus.” A few seconds later a person near 
added, — “And then the^ knelt hi prayer.” 
Now the voice which came to me 
was swift and distinct in its utterance, 
different from the voices of my people 
ani others who were near. It resembled 
somewhat that of the strong- woman 
: who came to me in May. It was as tho* 
.. she had been given the words, had come 
• swiftly to speak them and had added 
the sentenca: ^‘They knelt in jprayer’’, in 
the hearing of others, lingering a little 
on her way as she passed back. 

• In my adory|I had omitted something 
, At the time of my conversion, 1 
a^d I Wallet' i^owly 


my impressionable character, 1 
had never been in love, when 
the fates threw me in the way of 
a man who pleased me. In fact, 
he was the man of my dreams so 
far as 1 had allowed myself to 
dream at all — a man of affairs, of 
sunny temperament and an 
almost unlimited capacity for 
work, both physical and mental. I 
have said that the fates threw us 
together; how or why, it is not 
necessary to recount. It is enough 
to say that the circumstances of 
our case made it obligatory for 
us to break up the enterprise 
which we had together and to 
separate absolutely. It is said 
that “Love laughs at lock-smiths.” 


■with my grandparents but, arriving at 
the house, I burst open the door and 
rushed in calling out in an excited vray 
“Mamma, 1 have found Jesus.” She an- 
swered me quietly and afterward pray- 
ed, both of us kneeling. I recall that she 
was doing the family mendiz^ that ev- 
ening; my father was away ^om home 
and did not return for several weeks and 
he has no recollection of her having told 
him of the incident. During these experi- 
ences I have had other reminders. People 
have recalled miuute circumstances re- 
gardingme in a way which has suggest- 
ed the tact that our doings are known and 
remembered or written above.. 


Well; out of this forced separation 
a new strange faculty grew. Pre- 
viously my lover had developed 
a delicacy of perception which ex- 
ceeded my own. fie found that 
he could kiss me through space 
and so much in harmony had we 
become that we seemed to sleep 
and wake together*and in our cor- 
respondence, knew when a mes- 
sage was written or receiveb. If I 
were too busy to give attention, 
I said so in thought and 
was understood. Actual meaning 
was not at this time understood 
but negation was understood. 
Later we learned to talk. 


*I •went to sleep at nine o’clock and 
was waked up mgktly — ^waked up by a 
Idss. Later, •when I told this, the people 
said, “Love himself hath visited her”. 
































The quotations, which head the Parts 
were Refrains, used by the people in 
the “mind-reading”. That for Part II 
was given me from the other world. 
The circumstance was this. My father 
came to see me. As he entered the 
room, I noticed that his face shone and 
there flew from him to me, a presence, 
which settled over my head, envelop- 
ing me — ^my father went away to 

g et his lunch. Later, I was told that 
omebody had asked him to come and 
that he took him home and left him at 
the door with a big kiss. 


Part II. 


niKn, who conM **come Uko a flash of Bghtotog aod 
wrap bis I^e In a shining shield.” 


ARCH 3oth.*~I have 
been lately start- 
led by curious lit- 
tle sensations in 
the left side, now 
in the arm, now in 
the foot or hand or 
)leg. These have 
been a great many 
times repeated. 
The right side is 
now touched also. Sometimes 
first the left and then the right 
side is touched. I understand 
the words left and right but 
of their meaning I am in doubt. I 
have a number of surmises but 



•The diary proper begins here. Part 1 
was prefixed later. 1 commenced the 
“writing up” as it came to be called as 
a history of events, mutually important 
and finally preserved it as a record of 
the language, its development and the 
uses to which it is put. 
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all fill me with anxiety. Today 
this anxiety seems to be reccg- 
nized for . the has been exclu- 

sively dwelt upon and I have de- 
cided to trust to this assurance 
for its author is well-nigh invin- 
cible in matters of management 
and if any trouble which threatens 
me can be made right, he will 
make it so. 

Friday^ April yrd . — Somebody 
seems to be studying Ziemssen’s 
points. He can now pick out a 
number of sensitive areas while I 
can only say “ Yes ” and “ No ”, 
The first, I do by -miCntal acquies- 
cence; the second, by mental ob- 
jection. Sometimes the complica- 
tions are, however, a little funny. 
He knows always whether I am 
' occupied or passive and a touch 
of the eye-lid, asks whether lliave 
. gone to bed. On Friday I was 
: on - the cars and as quiet as 
' thoiigh I had composed 'Aiyself for 
sleep. This seemed to puzzle him 
a little; for, about ten o’clock, 
came the touch on my eye. This 
question, of course, I could not 
answer satisfactorily. " ' 

Tuesday — I have some 


new signs. The ring finger of tl;e 
left hand is first touched; then, tlie 
ring-finger of the right hand and 
last, the fore-fino-er of the riofht 
hand. Again the ears are touched. 
First, the left ear which, I under- 
stand, is to remind me of last 
year; then, the right ear. This, I 
think signifies next year. In mem- 
of last year I send a kiss. About 
next year, I am, of course, pru- 
dently doubtful. The other signs, 

I may be able to explain later. 
Possibly they will be found quite 
without significance, 

Thursday, the gth — I have been 
quite sick- Somebody did not 
seem to understand my idleness, 
so I tried to explain that I had the 
Grip, spelling it to him — g-r-i-p, 
giving a separa mental impulse to 
each letter. He seemed to under- 
stand that something was being 
spelled but not its meaning, for 
he seemed pleased, which could 
not have been had he really known 
what ailed me. I was answered in 
twenty-one letters, a combination 
which I could not make out. 

Sunday, the 12th — Something 
funny has happened. Somebody 
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^ ■ m'mjiiv I 

eems to know aim ost everything. 
He certainly knows whether I am 
busy or not and seems to know 
whether I am doing head-work, 
running the type-writer or walking. 
Yesterday evening began a series 
of signs My attention was re- 
peatedly called to my right ear; 
then, to the crown of my head, 
my hands and feet, seeming to 
ask whether I am going to work 
so hard with my head and my 
hands and whether I am going to 
run about so much on my feet 
next year. 

Tuesday . — Dear Diary: Altho' 
I have so much to do, I must tell 
you of the siege which 1 am go- 
ing through. As I told you be- 
fore, somebody can tell almost 
what 1 am doing; always knows 
when I think of him and is not 
pleased unless I think of him all of 
the time. Now you know, Diary, 
that this would be inconsistent 
with business success. So far as 1 
can make ont he objects to my 
using my head, hands or feet for 
other people. Signs are directed 
to the head, hands snd feet repeat- 
edly and then to the nose. Now 


the nosG means No. I seem to be 
asked to promise that I will stop 
this kind of employment, as they - 
are all followed by a sign to the 
right ear and behind the right ear 
meaning, I think, next year and 
after. 1 could not quite agree to 
this and the signs were continued . 
all night. About two o’clock a ; 
sign came to the pit of my stom- 
ach. To this I willingly assentedj 
I too was hungry. I will add herci! 
a certificate of sanity which has 
come to me from my physician un» 
solicited. I think it will answer as; 
well or better than one in due 
form: — 

, April 13th.. 

I am very much interest- 
ed in your new btisiness. Y ou have ideas 
and eiicrg-y enough for tliree foirttme* 
and seven reputations. 

I neglect to say that somebody 
is also felicitous in the use of slang. | 
For some time this puzzled me. ' 
The sign was to the cheek-bone. 

It is being made at this minute. 

I understand now by the repeti- 
tions that he thinks I have great 
ciieek and I send a kiss in reply,. ‘ 
The next sign my hb^e indi- 
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eating that a kiss won’t make 
the matter right; so you see, Di- 
ary, how serious the situation is. 
Another sign is to the chin. He 
wants to come up and talk it 
over. Other signs are to the jaw 
and upper lip. I think I am asked 
whether I scold or cry, 

Wednesday . — S o m e b o d y ad- 
vances rapidly. He can now put 
two words together. Signs now 
come also to the right and left 
temple with the meanings — right 
and wrong. As a rule signs to the 
left half of the body refer to some- 
thing wrong. 

Thursday, the i6th. — I have 
been going through such a time, 
that I have forgotten what happen- 
ed yesterday. Somebody wants to 
come up^ to talk things over. I 
was a good deal worried about 
this and my feelings seemed to be 

, *Thifl si^i •WHS to the leg below the knee. 
Another sign was to the breast-bone. This 
ineant myself or “y-o-u”. A sign to the 
heart meant love; to the right side, over 
the liver, its opposite or anger. A sign to x 
V the arm-pit meant a question; a sign to 
the right arm below the elbow, a hand- 
written and a sign to the left arm below 
the elbow, a type-written letter. The 
crown of the head loeated the “under- 
8taad”»gii. ■ , . . 
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appreciated for Immediately there 
followed a series of regrets. I 
should scold him, he was sorry 
he had been wrong — quite wrong 
with other efforts at conversation, 
which I failed to understand but 
which occupied the most of the 
night. I could not say No, either, 
so as to be unflerstood. At the 
present time, Y -e-s is being spell- 
ed to me over and over again. 
This is done bv three kisses. 

Later in the evening . — Peace 
has been restored. Somebody says 
he was wrong about coming up, 
he says that there are two people 
within him, that one of them is 
very bad, he says that he has been 
very presuming. He tells me this 
by a sign to the left cheek. 

Sunday the igth .\ — I had been 
more or less occupied, reading and 
writing my thoughts being pretty 
continuously shared. Toward even- 
ing I went out of town to visit rel- 
atives. On the stairs G. said: “I 
will go along" and this he did, com- 
menting now and then so far as 

fKventshere crowded upon oneanoth- 
er so fast that this and suhsc<ment entries 
were made after the lapse of some dajrs. 
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olir Jli mi ted vocabulary '»anb\ve-d 
and 'appearing to cnjov his visit. 

^ One of the family was sick and, the 
•^trouble being considered too triv- 
ial for the family-physician; I was 
\asked to see the case. I told G. 

* that I had a patient. • > - 
" • He quickly rejoined, “A 
' m-a-n r - •• ;• - . 

I said, “Y-e-s.’, • 

' He repeated to- hrmsclf, 
■-M-a-n.” V 

^ "" I explained that the malady 
■ was a b-o-i-1 and that^it had to be 
c-u-t . 

^ ■ He then seemed to' agree to 

• my proceeding with' the asi 
' but himself went along, making 
^ various inquiries and remarks dur- 
ing the treatment," so that my 
friends asked me why I laughed, 
y He, meanwhile^ seemed to enjoy 
his 'position ; he^^as there to dock 
after me; the patient was a man 
and he repeated, “G-u-t m-a-n .” 

4. funny for rrle,- too, and I i 

'explained' the details as they 
^*"bame' up;^ That night we did;not 

' ’ *I am now' fe-t a loss tmdeirsiand 
'=“ kovir we did this much taUdnffi lean only 
suppose that like the baby wno gets his 
first language in kisses irom his moth- 
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skep. Conversation was stilt spell- 
ed and in spelling only a few let- 
ters were understood. Mean- 
ing was guessed at and I re- 
member being very, very tired 
and trying to beg off. I said, “I am 
so tired of spelling,” repeating 
t-i-r-e-d and s-p-e-l-l-i-n-g many 
times and failing to be understood. 
I recall another word which failed 
of recognition. Along in the night. 
G. said to me, “I am here”, mean- 
ing that he thought he was realljr 
present with me. 

I said, “Well, then you are a 
ghost.” 

He said, “Whv?” 

I said, “Because you take up 
no room”. Then I added, “Yon 
are a substantial ghost.” The 
word — substantial — was a new 
one and its ten letters were a 
pretty big combination to guess; 
besides, the idea of G. as a ghost 
made me laugh and this added 
to his perplexity. Finally I substi- 
tuted the word — fat. He was a 
f-a-t g-h-o-s-t This he under- 

er’s lips, we advanced and receded in the 
art, what was gained on one octatjOAn 
being lost before the next. ^ ^ 
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stoo'l but I had added insult to ‘n- 
jui y. Why was.he a ghost;',' I 
then explained to him tliaX as -.he 
wLis there and yet took up no 
room he was a ghost; and, 1 said 
. further, a ghost must be of the 
s ize of the person or it would jnot 
be recognized; hence, being , a 
ghost, he was a fat ghost, Still, 
his muscles did not relax, he was 
not fat and I was too. nearly. .ex- 
to rhake the original word clear. 
During the night we advanced 
. from a primid.v.a form of speech, 
which was but a series of kisses, 
through the spelling ordeal and 
the use of words and sentences to 
complete utterance.'^ 1 .think that I 
never did, before., or since, such 
severe mental work, G. had so 
, much to tell me,. We, talked of the 
' future and .a number, of times /O. 
repeated’, “Good partners in. b.us- 
.. iness, . good partners in life’\ fde 
told me nothing definite .but ' I 
.trusted- .that somehow,, things 
were to come straightvl fcp-d .gain- 
ed the impression, -that he was 

. *It is suggested^o me thatfG. 

' talk from the be^miing, that the dilGciil- 
ties of communic^tiitia ' W!«rey.<^]p0n'*'*niy 
side only. About this I do hot know*, -; 


free or would be /rco in the coun;e 
of a year. I had not asked about it, 
not wanting to know the circum- 
stances; but now; toward morjn- 
ing, I asked when his w'ife w'ent 
away. He said that she had b«en 
gone three weeks; he said that 
Itiey had had no misunderstand- 
ing; she had simply gone, taking 
the baby with her. This was for 
me the beginning of a series of 
shocks. He had not realized, that 
he ought to do anything; he" had 
not thought of anything but ‘that 
he was free and he had not 
had in mind anything relating to 
his freedom but me. He simply 
shut up his house, went to a hotel 
and did nothing. I expressed 
surprise and he told mi^ that he 
thought she had gone away with 
some man. 

1 told him that 1 conld hot 
believe this. 

“But,** he said, “She had vOry 
little money.'* . 

‘*Well,“ I said, “Women, have 
grit It is not unlikely she is 
starving somewhere at this min* 
ute.** 

“Starving with my babyt** he 
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repeated. To say that he was 
distressed would but poorly rep- 
resent the situation and toq^ether 
we planned what he was to do the 
next day. He was to employ a 
detective; he was to hunt her up; 
and we relinquished completely 
our thought of future happiness 
together. We were still cheerful, 
tho’, in a way, and I still laughed 
hysterically now and then at the 
idea of G. as a ghost. The sense 
of his personal presence continued. 
It seemed to me, too, as though 
he was really there and we were 
almost embarressed when my 
friend came in to call me. Said G., 
“What would Rebeckah say, ifsha 
knew that there was a man in the 
room?” Talking was now, however, 
put aside and we both became 
occupied with our own thoughts, 
so that while passing to the depot 

1 was surprised to have spelled 
out to me,“B-u-i-l-d-i-n-g 1-o-t-s”. 

2 found the words on a sign-board 
at which I had unconsciously 
glanced. We talked a little on the 
cars, he accompanied me home; 
then, leaving me at the door he 
went on to his office. 
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Monday y the 20th. — G. must 
have been late at the office for he 
on arriving, he communicated with 
me immediately, telling me that 
his wife had been there that morn- 
ing and had made a public com- 
plaint against him. I am glad to 
say that her complaint did not in 
any way refer to our relationship 
of which of course she did not 
know. The complaint was fictitious 
apparently and he was in the ut- 
most excitement of indignation. 
He w'ould not take her back — he 
he would not take her back into 
his house. He would take the baby 
away from her. My memory is 
here confused but the baby was 
to be brought to me and of course 
there were difficulties connected 
with this scheme. Anyway he 
went home that night, telling me 
as he got to different parts of the 
route — in one breath telling me, 
“Not to think of him, he had so 
hard a thing to do;" and in anoth- 
er telling me, “Not to leave him or 
he would not be able to do right.'” 
But he left me at the door, he did 
not take me into the house and I 
felt that I was again alone and 
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free. When he ha«.l got weH Ir.'o 
the house a !>ense of weepinij 
c^fne back to me but i said, they 
cry'ing together and cvery- 
jhingwill made up. 

(^ckly, however, there fol- 
lowed the words — ^"My baby U 
dead.*, 

“After a while I asked/'When 
did she die?** 

He said, “She has been dead 
some time — two or three days I 
should think.” 

And then I asked, “Where is 
the mother?” 

He said, “I don’t know; she 
Isn't here, only my baby, my little 
giri.” 

1 said, “Who is in the house?” 

“He said, “Nobody, only my 
dead babv.”^ 

I said, “What do you mean? 
It she in the coffin?” 

“He said, “No, on the bed and 
not nice, not nice at all — in her 
^d clothes. My baby, my baby!” 

It was getting late — it was 
eight o'clo^, nearly. 1 asked G. 
what he was going to do. 

He said, “I do not know what 
1 am going to do.” A minute lat- 


er a shiver of horrhr of rage went 
through , nic but before I could ask 
what ^ was the matter immedi- 
atdy :he i said, “She is here, sh^ 
is in th4 room, she is crylog.** 
r said, “Of course she must cry. 
What does she say about the ha* 

by?'' / . '; - 'r:;' 

She doesn’t say anything, she 
only cries.” ^ A minute later'; 

‘She is * '' 


added, “She is afraid of .me.’ 

I said, “Of course.she Js afraM 
of yx>u. I \vpuld be afraid of.yoAi , 
too, if you felt about me as you\ , 
; did. abont her a minute ago.’' ■ ■ 
'He repeated again, , “SheHi 
afraid of me and she won’t 
to me. and I do not, 'speak .td. , 
he , ’ A minute later he said|‘'\ 
“Now. she is:^lking.’' .pThp, balw ' 
died on the cars, it Jiad' beer), '^Icjc 
ever since she had left home. . 
ter. a while^he said,,‘‘§lte,l;iag^ 9 i^j^ 
she says that site must ^ , 
sister’s tonight as ^she 
tilings there>^ §he^ aays^-^at , 
has been at Kef mother’s:- 
“To leave her own hbuse 
de^ , baby ahd'ldhjeri^ a^Tn liie' , 
said, TT think That 


be another ihaiii' 


i!'"^ ,:!i'5if,V* 
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I said, “O no, I think not, she 
is afraid of you.” 

Said he, “Is she afraid that 
i might kill her? No; but I might 
hurt her; ’though I don’t know 
how; but — " 

“Yes,” I said, “I think she is 
wise.” I said this to change the 
current of his thoughts: and to 
divide his lonesome responsibility, 
i suggested that he go to his fam- 
ily physician and ask what he 
had to do: and I remember asking 
whether he had his over-coat on as 
he went out and locked the door. 

It was quite a walk — took a 
half hour, I should think, then 
he had to wait a few minutes 
The doctor at first said that he 
. would come over in the morning 
but bn second thought he said, 
“No; that wouldn’t be enough”and 
declined to have anything to do 
with the case. “Then,” I said, “Why 
cot go to a lawyer? Do you know 
any lawyers?” 

“O yes,” he said. “I can go to 
a lawyer.” 

“Well, go now,” I said. An- 
other long walk followed. >The 
< lawyer was not at home. “Is he a 
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go(xl man?V-I said, “VVcHth wait- 
ing for?” - ‘ . . ;.i . : : 

“Yes,” he ^id, “A '.very good 
man.” • '• •• • , .. 

“Leave a- message:, that you 
will be-in early, tejnprrow. and -rgo 
home now4 . that seems- all , that 
you can do.” ,. Then i told him to 

f o arid get somethirig -to eat and 
remember that he got a ■ ham 
sandwich, a glass of ice-water 
and a piece of pie — at this minute 
he tells me, a piece of applejpie. 
He then; turned and went back 
to the house. He was- not pardc- 
ularly nervous-^old me that he 
thonght he would sleep — told me 
that there was nothing to fea^ dn 
his own dead .. .baby, n vvtliat;, he 
would lie dowrivon the lounge in 
the room. li's 

^ ' He did this and tried to sleep 
but would start now and then., J Re- 
assured him as well as I coujd,^ 
told him that his nerves had been 
overstrained, that he would b^U 
right in the morning; when he 
^ve a‘ great start and sprang vp. ‘ 
fThen" I. thought -tte: it wfas ti^ie 
to do something and I said,‘'‘Yk)u 
must not stay here tonight; it is . 


too mueh for you to stay here 
alone and nothing can happen to 
the baby. Y ou must not stay alohe 
tonight” 

He said, “You are right, I 
must not stay alone bnt what 
shall I do?” 

I said, “Go to a hotel.” He got 
up and dressed and hunted up a 
place but when he got there found 
that he had not money enough in 
his pocket to pay for a room. 
Said he, “I can’t do it, I must go 
back.” ' 

“No,” I said, “You must not 

home— -not, if you walk the 
streets all night. Y ou can do that; 
some men have to do it and,” 1 
added,, “A well-dressed man like 
you will not be molested; only 
tramps are told to ‘move on'. Go 
to a park,” I said, “and then.you 
<^n sit on the benches when you 
are tired— -sit down for a while 
and then walk again. If the police- 
man notices youy sav that you are 
^ trouble and can^t sleep. Any 
mah would see that you are in 
trouble I am sure.” He appeared 
to acquiesce, walking on as though 
he had no ideas of his own. 
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A half hour only had gone by 
when he came very near to me, 
saying, “You will have to help 
me now.” He said,“A ‘|5 woman’ 
is coming to me. She is speaking 
to me now. I shall have to go 
with her, I think.” 

I said, “Why?” 

I He said, “Because I can’t get 
away from her.” He added, “But 
I will not go.” Then getting very 
close to me, he said, “No, no, no;” 
and then added, “She is gone.” 
Another half hour and he said, 
“Now help me; two are coming.” 
Then he added, “But this will 
not be hard. Usually they come 
alone.” 

I asked, “What do they do — 
speak to you?” 

“No,” he said, “They don’t 
always speak to you: they sit 
down by you and coax and 
wheedle you.” 

These two were disposed of 
and another, the sense of his 
presence being lost to me for . an; 
instant in every case. Hecontin-. 
ued to appeal to me and after the 
first encounter I had nodonbt in ■ 
regard to the unmitigated evil of 
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die inl«restA represented. I had 
not felt at all on the subject before, 
not understanding and letting the 
question lie, but now 1 made up my 
mind that these women should 
not have 4his man and I put 
forth as much effort as { was cap- 
able of to save him. P'inally the 
fifth came and he said to me, 
**Here ia another and now 1 know 
that: I ^all have to go. She is 
one that 1 know. Yes, 1 am sure 
that 1 shall go now. 1 know I shall 
go with her, '^and again he was 
iMt to me. 

1 now waited without hope, 
feeling that the limit of my power 
had been reached. He again return- 
ed, however, saying, ** She is gone.* 

1 said, “How did you get rid 

ofherr 

“1 told her," he said slowly, 
and hesitatingly, “I told her th^ 
1 waa^engaged. It is agood excuse 
to- give them* They don't inter- 
fere with one another. I meant to' 
you." 

I said, “Th^ is so; you are." 

T^. pleased him he said 
Kune^^ecr ‘T can always say 
Soon ator»hoirever» he 
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said, “I think that I will go to her,” 
meaning his wife. It was about mid- 
{ night and he Went, again taking me 
with him to the door; when he left 
me. A minute later he came back 
saying. exeltedIy,“She is not here, 
you see 1 Was right after all.” 
He stayed there all night. I recall 
asking whethw the* people were 
kind to him and' then* I went to 
sleep. At six o’clock or as soon as it 
was light rhe wakened me. He. 
was in, a^:Very happy state of mind: 
— -told me- that 1 had been with" 
hirfi all night. He seemed to haye 
been watching me — told me -*ti\at’- 
I had slept^ — told me that'^he Jhacl^ 
really, left, afterward^ ^touching 
the ringrfinger of the ’ right hand’ 
many times. He was -so jubilant, 
in fact, that I cautioned him. I said 
“A man doesn’t look happy when 
he has the errands* which you 
have today." . • . 

He .said, “You are right; I 
must be careful today,” and he 
went down stairs. I asked wheth- 
er they would give him his break- 
fast and he said that he must not 
wait; he had so many things .to 
, do and that he would get his 
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l>rcakfar,t down town. 

Tuesday Jhe 2 1 si . — I do not re- 
call where ne went or what he had 
for his breakfast; I was probably 
eating my own. I don't remember 
his going to see the lawyer but I 
remember his telling me that the 
lawyer would attend to the whole 
matter. Then I recall his saying, 
“I think that it will be just as well 
for me to work today. As to my- 
self, I felt utterly used up although 
1 had slept and I did no work but 
lay down the whole morning. 1 
came upon Olive Shriner's love 
Dream and I read it to G. or 
rather he read it with my eyes as 
he not infrequently pronounced 
words before I had recognized 
them arid later, when we wanted 
to exchange tokens, he asked for 
the Dreain . I told him that he 
would fiind it, not cut out nicely 
but roughly, torn out and I told 
him that this was a sample of the 
bad business habits which he was 
to correct; for already he had tak- 
en in hand my spelling and vari- 
ous grammatical defects; together 
with othert faults among which 
the omission under consideration 


might be inclucled. v:, ! * '■ 

I recall that in the course of the 
morning we spoke of the j^sj^ibiUty . 
of our being insane; we were tempt- 
ed to think that our minds wander- 
ed. I at least had that thought. a 

more or less rapid progression 
we had become possessed of a 
new language, as it were. Where 
we had been before dumb and 
without knowledge we now knew 
and could talk in a way which was 
unintelligible and .even inaudible , 
to others; it is said thaVthe insane ' . : 
hear “voices” by others unheard . \ 
and I asked for at sign that I was .. 
not alone in my fancies. G. then, 
reassured me by telling me the : 
time which 1 compared with 
that of my own time-piece. This 
he did a number of .tinies^ ^during ^ 
the morning — there ‘were two' of 
us; the insane were alone, in, their < 
delusions: we had ,■ 

insane, we thought^ ^did not laujgflu 
Then we utilized our language. W e • 
talked of this a little ahd’ surmised 
in regard to the parts ,which we . 
could play with eaqll other s dist- 
ance — we could '* tellHnU , with- • 

out a watch— either of us could 

• * • * > 
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in fact furnish any information of 
whiah the other was possessed. I 
thought that I cpuld assist G. in 
his examinations should he go up 
for a medical degree; while the 
ways in which he could help me 
were endless. Already, as I have 
said, he assisted me in spelling 
and points of grammatical con- 
struction in which he considered 
me weak. Still I was worried and 
G. proposed that we send each oth- 
er so mething, previously agreed 
upon, as a test of the reality of 
^r strange experiencer ^Gi aske d 
for the Dream as I have related 
and I was to receive a letter, 
which he wrote and addressed. 
Once he asked a test of me and 
along in the afternoon, he said to 
me quite suddenly, “I need you 
very much; I am going to be sick 
— -sick — I thtnk very sick. What 
shall I do?" 

I said, “Can you write a note?" 

He said, “Yes, I can write." 

1 said, “Write a note to your; 
doctor and then sit still where you. 
are until he comes." 

Later 1 asked, “What are you 

^omg?" 


He said ; Sitting at my desk 
and looking like other people.’* 

A little later he said, “The 
doctor is here, he is going to take 
me home with him in a carriage. 
He has a carriage here.” 

Every once in a while I asked» 
“Are you there?” 

He said, “No. It is a long 
drive.” 

Finally, he said, “We are 
here. W e are going up the steps.’* 
A little time elapsed and he 
summoned me with great earnest- 
ness. Said he, “I have got to have 
you up here right away. They are 
are going to take me to an asylum.’* 
“Well,” I said, “Probably this 
doctor isn’t the right man for you; 
he is a doctor for babies, you know. 
It will be all right — I will go with 
you and whatever happens to you 
there you can tell me and if it is 
not right I will do something about 
it.” 

*"All rights* he said and in the 
course of a couple of hours he was 
taken into a carriage again and 
after a long drive into the asylum 
without any difficulty. 

He arrived there and in a few^ 
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minutes summoned me. Said he# 
“I want you here right away.” 

“What is I said. 

“They want me to go to bed,” 
he answered. 

I said, “Why not^ You are go- 
ing to have medicine probably and 
have to be in bed in order to get 
better.” 


“All right,” he said. 

After a little he called me 
again. 

“What is the matter?” I said. 
“They want mo to take off my 
shirt” : 

1 said, “Well,T don't see any 
reason for that. 1 think that they 
will let you keep^Jon .your own • 
shirt 

He said, "All right” - • 

This difficulty had., just been 
arranged when he said, “I am not 
going to get on here at all.” 

Said I, “What is the matter?” 
“They want me to pass my 
water in bed.” , ; . . 

1 said, “Well, why not? You. 
are in bed — Aren't you — and you . 
can’t very well do it anywhere 
,else.” ■ 

He said, “All rig^t but: It isn't 


the way.” I do not remember 
ail of tnese incidents but there 
were a number of tliem and it 
was the same with his medicines, 
all of which had to have my ap- 
proval. About midnight he slept 
and waked next morning in a very 
quiet state of mind — so much so 
tiiat they planned saving him from 
any future imputation of insanity 
by representing him as a guest 
of the fanuly He was invited to 
breakfast with them and was told 
that it would pay him to make 
that much of an effort and that * 
they would give him something 
to eat first to brace him up. He ask- 
ed me what I thought about it. 

I was pleased and told him that 
he could do it, I thought — 
that he need not exert himself to 
say much — that he probably look- 
ed nice. G. is a^little vain of his, 
looks and I said this thinking that 
it would help him to pull himself 
together. 

He said, “Yes, I do look pret- 
ty well, I think.” Still it seemed to 
take all of the force he could mus- 
ter to get through with the ordeal 
of going into the room and aftern 
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1- do lie was ready to be jTut back 
tc: bed. 

Wednesday , tlic 22d.—\ li ;> d 
slept and had been calm because 
1 expected the letter which war, 
to assure me that I was not de- 
ceived by an insane dream. But 
the morning’ rriail brought no 
such letter/: This in connection 
with the surprising character of 
our experience shocked- me very 
much — I was so much troubled 
th|^t G. asked me what was the 
matter. It was the letter. The let-, 
ter had not been sent at al l. It 
had been lost out of his pocket. 
He would-write me another letter 
He said, “Now, that has gone aud 
you will get it quite soon.” Then, 
6 very once in a while he would 
ask me whether the letter had 
come. The letter was sent by a 
boy and boys never went straight 
on their errands. He would send 
Ifie another lette r, this time by a 
man. “JNow,” he said, “You will 
get your letter — you will get two 
lettei^ y which will both come at 
abour the same time.” He then 
added, “They say, send for your 
doctor.” 
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I said, will wait a KttVe and 
if the letters don’t come 1 will 
send for her.’V^‘ 

"No,” he said, "They say ses^ 
for her anyway. Don't wait for the 
letters. Send for her at once% 
They think that your position is 
too much for any mind to stand. 

As the morning wore on 
things became — I have no suitable 
word — unreal will do — I had no 
lette r and so many promised me 
and 1 felt glad that the doctor 
would soon come to take me in 
charge. 

That afternoon there seemed 
to be two men with G. — very idle 
men, they seemed — I thought, 
very poor nurses. I think that I 
said so once or twice — said that 1 
would have to come up and show 
them how to take care of a sick 
man — ^teach th«n not to talk and 
go over and over all of the things 
which he should forget — teaSi 
them not to stir him up to analyze 
that which had been too much 
for a well brain. I referred to our 
experience— I was very much 
worried and hesitated about an- 
swering the* questions, which hb 
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said that they told him to ask me. 
1 said, '*1 don't think that this is 
good for you at all. Are these 
nurses or doctors?’* 

G. did not know. 
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Part III. 


Bat 

CMfh." 


HB cross-questioning 
of that day was the 
‘commencement of a 
series of similar in- 
'terviews which for a 
number of nights de- 
prived me of sleep. 

' So-called doctors, 
lawyers reporters and 
members of the Theo^ 
so^hical Society all of 
in turn interviewed me. The ob- 
ject was always friendly— our sto- 
ry was to be substantiatdd or our 
sanity was to be proved. 1 should 
perhaps, have stopped answering 
but scarcely know that it would 
have been possible-— the experi- 
ence was so strange — ^the manner 
of communication, so • new; and 
then 1 was, as a rule, wakened for 



the conference out of ancvenl ig 
or morning’ sleep. Besides I felt 
that I A^*as in the hands of friends. 
Any way I answered all questions 
patiently, sleeping when I could 
and writing only fragm:intary 
memoraiKla from that date.* 
April 2^th . — A well-known 
voice came to me in the early 
morning with the following ’^rords: 
“It will be with us as it was with 
him; there was a time when she 
couH have withdrawn herself from 
him but now she must accept him 
with all the consequences. As it 
was with him, so with us. There 
was a time when she could have 
Withdrawn from us; now she must 
accept us with all the consequen- 
ces.". The voice had a sinewing ut- 

*A ntunbe? of timca I "wajs told that 
there vrould be a meeting of the Theo- 
.• fiophical Society at niy house or that 
. TOople Would call upon me at a certain 
time and I prepared myself and f^avc 
orders relative to the appointment which 
subsequently was found to mean mere- 
ly a mental communication or the mar- 
jmallin^ of a number of such addresses 
from various parts. During these inter- 
views ©.had seemed to be present. I heard 
’him speak from time to t^e. Indeed, he 
tried to: brighten a little investigations 
’ Which had beooine v-ery tiresome, “in- 
%terlttdlng to make hre-r laugh.'* • After 
this time I lost Sight of him. 
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terince and the words had the ef- 
fect of echoing repetitions.f The 
waking-up was accompanied by a 
sense of pressure on the forehead 
or fore-brain. The two preceding 
nights I had been wakened at 
the same unseasonable hour with I 
the same sense of pressure on the , 
head. . 

- May 4th to 2 ^rd . — During this 
interval a series of astonishing 
events took place, including re- 
puted communications from Char- 
cot of Paris, and from Bebinsky 
of Russia by the “deep-sea- 
sounding wire.” My own mother 
was made to appear to come from 
the dead for the purposes of this 
history. I had also a series of 1 
communications or dictations — for 
I took these down verbatim — re- ' 

lating to G. and an estate of which 
he was the heir. I had communi- 
cations from an Uncle represent- 
ed as on his death-bed and from 
a woman, an ancestress of G. who ' 

also came from the beyond. I ex- 
perienced also certain physical 

^ |I was told that this form of utter- 
jmce was characteristic of the Blavatzky 
discipleship. Many of the earlier eom- 
iminications had this fprin..* _ . „ 
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phenomena induding what ap- 
peared to be electric disturbances 
together with a series of bodily 
convulsions in myself. These were 
of the hysteneal type** -varying in 

*TbMc st w «^tTy shAiwa 

fttized diAsnolt^r in. brcatliin^. I 
^wned ••ntinumlly aad a xmxnb€T of 
ahort, shallow roapirationa would lx fol- 
lowed bjr a lonr gasping or aig^hing* rea> 
piration. I wouM Tomit and there waa a 
•cnerall^ heightened aenaibilitjr with 
loaa of nerroua controL Tremor and cold 
perapiration and an anxious dread ao- 
•ompanied these aeixurea. I was simpler 
/rigntened near to death. .1 recall txg- 
gi^ that I n^ht be spared further sur- 
prising fhanifestatious. The most severe 
•onTuudon- that I had preceded the com- 
munication bjr G.'s ancestress. I laj 
on the floor, fighting for breath as thou^ 
in the death agon^r. I never befoie had 
spasms of the general muscular sjstem 
and not nnce. Circulator^pr disturbances 
such as cold extremities with pers^fa- 
I tion, tremor and fear are symptoms 
from which I sulisr as a rule when out 
of heiftth. The tmm varieties of spasm o<- 
V surred both simnlt^eously and alone 
in the course of this experience. At this 
time the musculsr spaxm was unoom- 
, fdioated. 1 simply fought it through and 
was immediatelv warm and bbmfort- 
ablc. The eonvuhdon lasted perhaps an 
kour; while the complicated spasm 
would last hours and would leave me 
. with a dus^ look and a feeling of 
r weakness. ^ Consciousness never was 
lost. On this occasion I went immediate- 
ly to my desk ud the woman commenc- 
> «d speaki^.I insisted upon taking these 
sommunications. I thought that u they 
^Ipoitaat enough to he hftcae 1 to, they 


cHegT^V from slight spasms, such 
aa stififening of the fingers to 
general i^tinening in which the 
respiratory musdes were involved. 
F received one communication, re- 
ferring to the opening up of an 
oldasyliimf from which hordes of 
mites— a species of lice, micro- 
scopic in size— spread over the 
country. I suffered from sensa-. 
tioiis which might be referred to 
this suggestion. Other plagues 

-wen important enough to be preeerred. 

I ajik^ a itjueation of this woman' in 
regard to the oondition of the departed — 
the peculiar features of life in the bc> 
jona.. She told me that I could tinder* 
stand but little about it, that the majority 
^-of- people passed over into an intermedi- 
ate state; a few passed directly up near 
God. This was sometimes true of inven- 
tors. Invention, it was said, was a draw 
ii^ near to God — a seizing' of the things 
of God and bringing them down to men. 

Hany.of the statements made-. to me 
were not put down because they seemed 
too incredible for consideration. I have 
1 find, entirely omitted to mention this 
woman’s husband. The man was sum- 
moned from hell or forced his wa^ out 
to mtetfere with her communication to 
me. A club seemed to be held over me. 
I kept on writing until the woman her- 
self stopped and it was then said that I 
had **passed by the mouth of hell.” 

fXhis communication was by k wo- 
who had been an inmate for many years. 
As 1 was taking her down I was called 
from another dxreetion in the name o| 
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followed, all in some way depend- 
ing upon the asylum disaster. The 
last plague was a promise of flash- 
es of fire which would burst from 
the ground and might appear any- 
where; these flames were to burn 
up impurities only and do no great 
damage to property or life. On 
May 9th this plague would reach 
the vicinity of New York. It was 
for me a night of great nerve ten- 
sion — I lay upon my back, not 
daring or -wishing to move — I lay 
sleepless and almost without stir- 
ring the entire night. I was helped 
or visited several times during 


Charcot. I told the woman that I was 
called and by whom. Said the woman, 
“The great Charcot who has done so 
much for the insane ii\ Saltpetrierc?” I 
repeated this remark and the reputed 
Charcot replied that this word of appre- 
ciation from an asylum repaid him for 
the w'ork of years. He asked me to have 
a copy of the exact words sent to him. I 
must say that with the accompanying- 
circumstances these long^-distance com- 
sntuiications had an air ut reality which 
was highly imparessive. I listened and 
replied when I assttmed an attempt to 
deceive but the po;9slbility of a true com- 
miinioation from a g^eat distance was 
too much for *p#rrrrthe idea made me 
faint and weak-r^ait aiid brain both 
failed at the suggjestjon. The conimuni 
cation from my was even more 

disquieting. 
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the night — among others by G/s 
ancestress whom I had now learn- 
ed to call the strong woman. My 
mother was brought near again 
but I asked her to go back. I re- 
call being told that the lower part 
’ *■ * 1 confusion, that 


houses, that they crowded the 
streets and climbed over one an- 
other in their efforts to reach a 
place of safety. The following 
nights were almost sleepless. On 
the night of May loth the street- 
cars seemed to be out in full force 
all night. On the following night 
fire-engines were out. I under- 
stood that in both cases the hors- 
es had become unmanageable and 
were taken out to quiet them. On 
another night I was surprised 
from sleep by broad flashes of 
yellow lignt 

On tiie following night I was 
inclined to sleep but was repeat- 
edly waked up by the voice of a 
little qld lady who chanted and 
a man who told me that I should 
see something on the wall. It 
was as though a lantern exhibition 
were in progress, the man, staad- 



afraid of their 
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ing hy. pointing, and the voice of 
tlieciianter furnishing the explana* 
ti jns. Now 1 was continually fall- 
ing asleep so that I cannot give 
more than a fragmentary descrifj- 
tion of that night. Once I was wak- 
ened and told that I would see the 
sun, the earth and a star. 1 look- 
ed and did see on the wall ^ a 
yellow or flaming sphere the size 
of an Oiange followed by two dark 
spheres, one smaller than the other. 
They entered the field at the low- 
er portion of one side and passed 
diagonally across it, the little old 
lady repeating, “And the moon 
batted the earth and the earth l -at- 
ted the moon, ’’many times.* At an- 
other time I was made to see* a 
field of moving spheres, approach- 


•Some days later I noticed a flicker- 
ing^ light near the horizon and was told 
that it was the moon which had be^n 
drawn too near the stm and had ig^riite'd. 
This catastrophe had disturbed the solar 
system so that we no longer revolved, a- 
rovJid the sun but had rolled off into space 
{^receded by the sun and followed Py 
one of the smaller planets ahS^ the' still 
burning moon. I learned later tha't'this 
jrple was taken by the Bartholdi Light.' I 
have not myself investigated this light 
but it still flashes out low down near the 
roofs of the houses as before. The moon 
too IS iu its a90ustoj&ed pla«e. 
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ing and retreating and threading 
intricate paths. Here the little del 
lady chanted, “And this is the bat- 
tle of Armageddon.” Later a good 
representation of a comet passed 
across the field alone 

This was a time of dread. I 
was told that the harbor was de- 
stroyed, that the continent had 
parted in the middlef and that 
Manhattan Island was now far 
out at sea. Our position in space 
was also a matter of speculation 
I was told that we were in danger 
of being whirled off from our plan- 
et. I was told that to make my 
own roof more secure a barrel of 
gravel had been deposited upon 
it. Later I found that the forward 
chimney had fallen. J I can notsay 
that at the time I either bolieved or 

fin December this expression was 
again used and then it seemed to refer 
to a parting of the p^chic atmosphere. 
(OcHOROwicz, Mental Suggestion, Mum- 
boldt Library, 1891, p.21) At this time too 
long-distance communications were freq- 
uent and conversation, once commenced, 
was with difficulty terminated and 
it was a rule that while we might listen 
safely we ought not to reply if the, at- 
tention were to be controlled. 

JI am now told that this chimuey 
was intentionally, destroyed — thata nian 
was paid for the service. 
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.j^beli^yed thpse, surpriskigs.stig- 
; ggstions., thpijgh^ th^ni of im- 
. portsincj^ eppugh tol^kpep my rec- 
Qcd W3S in. a state of ex- 

tjrerne^ physjt^ weakn^s wjtk re- 
cuiring attacks similar to tHo^e al- 
' ready described $o- that- •'for.: the 
time nothing seemed , tO). matter. 

‘ May 2j^,r—l find niy ‘qffice- 
stantp.at Mayv 4th, .the date eVi- 
, .ently^ ; when,' | ceased 'to attend 
. bkisin'^s.' Jcontinu^^ a 
«tate of ektf enie weakness,' occupi- 
'ed with' commhn^af iott^^^ for 

'tHC seemed of ' importance 
sufficient to "blbt but business' re- 
,quiremeuts.t;I was jenvironed by 
the miraculous and business en- 
gagements -were forgotten or re- 
fused* ' 

. , f this time t was addtessted by many 
distii^tiished peopje.^ I recall a short con- 
' ver^Son with Curtis, who in turn pre- 
■ sen ted ,m!e to James (3r. .Blaine.- He asked 
J, .the about my Ufe and, wprl^— whati had 
* 'done. I relied that ! ha^. iii one sense 
<, wasted, time— 1 had been interested in 
% P 9 per-;‘bhe mt:^ -waste time and money 
'0n a paj»r»^ I mg^uptisly e±plaihe “ A 
:.ij)aper w Hk® chil<k, Xott inurserit and 
ez^nd your .resources upon iff in 
time it may repay you or it may hot.” 
Xb® great '.man- said slowly in a rem- 
iniscent way< “She has- a pajper yrhi^h is 
to her ^ a Phild:” 

^ .iAp'lilisteped, ,my l^t hmwi which 1 ay 


May F or a week I 
made no record. I felt weak' and 
confused. This morning 1 went to 
the Park. It being Sunday I was 
asked why 1 did not go to church 
and pray, why I did not read the 
Bible in my time of trouble. I re- 
plied that I felt like Elijah at tHe 
mouth of the cave when the whirl- 
wind and the fire passed by. The 
very air was heavy with the 
strange experiences of the month 
Voices came to me from incredible 
distances with impossible tales. I 
felt as though I were in a new el- 
ement, a new world. A voice, seem- 
ingly that of an old man, added “ W 
cannot worship, we cannot pray, 
we can cmly live in faith. "A gen- 
eralized conversation followed.* 

upon the table was moved. I became 
conscious of the motion but allowed it t» 
go on. The fore-finger was made to de- 
scribe a curious character which I was 
told was the Russian for God. 

I do not recall any other conversation 
of this kind. The question of church or- 
ganization was broached together witb 
cexrtain recent difficulties in various 
religious bodies. These church differen- 
ces seemed less serious to me than to 
some others. The church which has in 
its keeping a distinctive truth has in this 
truth a reason for existance. It is per- 
haps impossible for us to grasp all truth 
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June 2//.-— R e t u r n i n g from 
breakfast my attention was attract- 
ed by the city’s noise. On listening 
it resolved itselfinto a measured 
chant or dirge. I was told to think 
of a street like Mulberry Street — 
a street in which the people, when 
at leisure, congregate for neigh- 
borhood talk. On this occasion 
the street seemed full of people 
who walked up and down or kept 
time with their feet as they sat. 
The burden of the chant was their 
houses. Their houses could not 
contain them. Their apartments 
were small, their rooms were 
crowded, they could not get 
around in their houses, they could 
not find room for themselves. The 
chant became a cry. I n varying cad- 
ences and a variety of words the 
wail was multiplied and repcatc d 
over and over.fThey asked about 

If then religious truth is to be preserved 
in the world it must be by segments. 

tThis was a time of chants, which 
were often very impressive. The people 
who participated, the audience, could be 
recognized by agreement of the pace 
in walking and when sitting by a 
drumming of the hngers or a tap- 
ping of the foot. At one time an entire 
0treet or section of the city walked 
with a single tread. At this time voices 
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myself and the lover who could 
"Follow like a wreath of smoke." 
They had heard that he was the 
heir to an estate, he had been spir- 
ited away. They had knowedge 
of these matters, they had pow- 
ers, they would find him for me. 

exhibited sufKrrior musical ^alities, the 
musical characteristics of the ordin- 
aj.y voice w;. ra present, heightened and 
p.iritiod. It was as though the chant- 
er had received power to realize hi* 
dreaais. M y sister, a sweet littie singer, 
itsuaily, d. voloped an “Angel voice” and 
th • "S '.V rtest voice this side of paradise.’* 
A teaoL* took oa soaring qualities equally 
elf ctiv •, sc 'ining to lasc high above the 
city. This was out-ioor music and the 
voic ‘.s liil <1 t'l ! a.ilitoriuin apparetly 
wivli ‘as-. Singing ton..s were the rule. 
Tfi- musical c om-positions could have 
b -•a fui Tvt on this i^lanc I think. The 
chants, as 1 !i iv ; called them, were simp- 
ly iuiprovis irions, the r-hythm depending 
\inoa the arrangement and repetition of 
svilahles. They were impromptu and 
without effort after musical effect. They 
were music, however, primitive music, I 
thinlc. Writing down always disturbed 
the p.'ople so that I was not able to pre- 
serve any specimens of these composi- 
tions. I recall that the ehant retjuirtd a 
central idea or thought common to many 
min is; then there was a leader who im- 
provised the arrangement and maintam- 
ed tlio rhythm and usually another who 
supplied words. The intonation varied 
with the matter and withiyjhe leader. 
The three-day chant which inave else- 
where described was a dirge-like recita- 
tion rather than a chant, so great was 
the volume of sound and the seriousness 
which characterized it. 
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I awoke early the next 
morning to find the chant again 
in progress. The following mean- 
ing the chant was reestabiisl e d 
but in less orderly measures, laps- 
ing into a confused murmur which 
rose and fell in volume, becoming 
louder or less loud with the rum.- 
ble of passing wagons and the 
sound of the horses’ feet. It seem- 
ed as though any regularl)' recur- 
ring noise could be made a vehi- 
cle. Last night words came to me 
with the grind of the street-car 
wheels. 
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Part IV, 


“Well, Oh well I that Is what we think nbont It, that la what 
wo think about It Well, Oh well! Well, Oh woUI” 



AM now closely follow- 
ed by what seems to 
*be^a remnant of the - 
.choruses of my previ- 
ous, experiences. My 
w o r k V which is mental, 
read off and my 
thoughts voiced in con- , 
cert. In translating I am ■ 
^followed often by a per- a/ 
son more ignorant of 
the language than myself who has 
to be- literally towed along by Jfuy , 
own mind. Again I am followed 
by a person who suggests words ;''.’ 
or construction. I n both cases, 
thought' is interfered with., so'^ 
that ■ the resulting work 'differs - • 
froni what would have been my- , 
own. Tired of translating I try • 
copying when sentences' are ro«.^ 
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peated for me from the eye-image 
even in advance of my own mind. 

June, jgth, — ^The following 
continues. One or more voices 
persistently repeat my thoughts 
going on in a monotone which 
ceases only at intervals which can 
be identified as times for eating 
and sleeping. One in particular 
' has been so prominent that I have 
been asked whether his interest 
' was in me or my story. I replied 
that the man had very little 
' interest in me personally, that 
that he was simply, I thought, un- 
able to control his mind. A wo-' 
man's voice here remarked, “The 
man is not sick, he can still reply 
i to questions and talk for himself. 
If people are really sick in this 
way they can do neither but on- 

♦This TOW called, the “Han -with 
lljhedrwim inhisbeadu** He said that he 
Jb^d beat a4zwn Jsiayouth andhe had 
ta faculty for malicin^a ndise,for g^ettinff 
what .ca^c in be called a “Hind-read 
y: 9 >^,”^or ;raarahalling:^und. He was the , 
>or)^anizer. 1 have repeatedly detected in- 
tention in this matter; an evident effort 
l^p.addto my pursueri& He was in almost 
constant attendance fi>T months, I was 
later told, by the ord^ of my enemy. I 
was told that this had power to 

reward the man and that this power 
wa? accorded :tp jbt'ir 1^ various business 




ly follow the minds of others. 

July 1st . — The persecution con- 
tinues and I ask myself whethe life 
is any longer worth living. In the 
past I have always been able to 
shield myself from disagreeable 
effects, I have been able to lock 
my door against the intruder. 
Now people may come to me 
unbidden, voices may fill my ears. 
Books even fail me, words and sen- 
tences being droned out almost 
before they reach my own brain.*]* 
I seem to stand alone separat- 
ed by a gulf from the past. In 
complete folornness I, who have 
never cared for the pictured feat- 
ures of my friends, now have re- 
sorted to some old photographs 
have ranged my whole fami- 
ly in miniature before me and 
have obtained some sense of ref- 
uge from their inanimate likeness- 
es. 

This morning I had a lit- 
tle conversation with one of the 
mind-readers. Some of these peo- 

fLater I was told that in my case 
while perception is reaonably quick the 
‘-making^ Imown to consciousness” is. 
slow. All of my jud^jments are slow— 
visual judgments, I think, with others. 


plo seem to have had previous 
experience of this kind."*’ They 
speak of “crazes" as though they 
were of no unusual occurrence. 
One man had done mind-reading 
for years. In another case it was 
a family gift; they had net given 
publicity to the fact fearing to be 
thought “queer.” One young wo- 
man stated that she had done 
“Mind-reading" ever since child- 
hood, that in her native town 
even children understood the art, 
that as a child she could “haunt” 
people and make suggestions 
from time to time. She said that 
she must be first acquainted with 
the person thus haunted. It was 
said that in a craze people do 
whatever the mind-reader tells 


•I.ater a number of people spoke of a 
mind-read time in their youth. Informa- 
tion came to me in regard to it from both 
Kastem and "Western States and from 
Kngland, so that the phenomenon vrould 
seem to have been wide-spread. My oWn 
family had known of it. They had not 
told their children about it because it 
bad been forgotten in some cases and in 
oth^s because of a superstition in re- 
gard to ib This mind-reading extend- 
ed from about 1^7 to 1852 or 3. 1 am told 
that a period of financial depression fol- 

1857 of 


them to do. A woman from Ma- 
ryland said that this was the only 
way to get along in a craze. I then 
asked the mind-reader, whom I / 
took to be a physician, whether 
this talking were recognized in 
text-books relating to insanity. 
He thought not, he did not re- 
gard it as an insane development. 
The “voices” heard by the insane 
were supposed to be imaginary, 
the product of the diseased brain; 
it was not known that conversa- 
tions such as ours were carried 
on by the insane. 

I then asked whether books on 
psychology mentioned the faculty. 
He thought not, he did not be- 
lieve it worth mentioning. The 
“craze ’ simply came and after a 
time it went. It was true that 
some of the people affected did 
not resume their former places — 
as the Mar)dand woman expressed 
it, “They dropped out of things." 
This was, however, but a matter 
of course. I said to the mind- 
reader that such an experience 
ought not to come upon a person 
unprepared, that it ought not to 
be again possible for such an ex- 
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penence to develop and the suf- 
ferer have no resource in a previ- 
ous experience or record. For my- 
self, I was ignorant of the exis- 
tance of both mind- talking and 
the astonishing scenic effects 
which 1 have recorded.* Said the 
mind-reader, “Had she had such 
previous knowledge those effects 
would not have been produced.” 
fuly — I am discouraged, 
the following to which 1 am sub- 

i ’ected is notliing less than a 
lounding of the mind-read person 
and the results are most disas- 
trous both in the fatigue induced 
and in the annoyance to myself 
and others. Even my business 
callers are not free from this im- 
pertinence. I am driven about. 
Tired of one kind of work I try 
another; while my friends, become 
discouraged and give up the at- 
tempt to call upon me rather than 
be drawn into the vortex of such 

•I xtn^erstand that the medical pro- 
fession of the sfity were equally ignorant, 
Kven a prominent alieuiet had not 
known oi the exwtancc of thuj mind- 
talking. The main opposition to mj 
“writing' up” came from business in- 
terests — people who in some make 
by mittd-ruadiug. 
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espionage. I ask myself how I 
have: become! a mind-read person 
that this atrocious thing should be 
possible. I think that it has been 
due largely to my frankness in aji- 
swering questions in the early 
part of this experience. Being 
without any known reason for 
. concealment, I gave to the public 
in regaad to my thoughts and life 
as well as my story. I have no 
other explanation. It is hardly 
possible that I have been of 
importance sufficient to induce 
systematic investigations on the 
part of mind-reading people. 

Jtdy There is a peculiar- 

ity of the following to which I am 
now subjected. The mind-reader 
uses his own words. At the same 
time he follows my thought. If I 
•think of my troubles, the mind 
reader takes my troubles as his 
theme. If I say to rnyself> I have 
not been wise, the niincl-reader 
comments upon my lack of wis- 
dom. If I say,‘ t am IhiA: 
along, the mind^-reader^says^' you 
are not getting along. The effect 
is depressing. Were not Job’s 
“friend” mind-readers?. I recall 
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that these friends so analyzed Job 
that for a time he could only 
moan in reply. Later I note that 
there are among my “followers” a 
man and a woman who unmistak- 
ably wish me some injury. They 
are practiced mind-readers, that 
is to say, they are able to hdutit 
or follow closely. They persistent- 
ly interfere with my work, repeat- 
ing over and over any effort of 
my mind. If I try to formulate a 
thought or to write a sentence 
they accentuate the mistake as 
well as the finished work, so that 
progsess is almost impossible. 
Yet, without work such following 
would, I think, make a person 
insane or idiotic or drive him to 
some desperate act.* 

♦I did at a somewhat later date arrive 
at the verge of desperation and fled — I 
tliink that not an inappropriate term — 
to the house of a relative in Nem Eng- 
land btit- 1 was followed closely by the 
mind -readers and everywhere recogniz-* 
ed as a haunted person. On the steam- 
boat and cars their words were distinctr 
iy heard by the other passengers while 
at my friend’s home they simply perva<^ 
ed the village, singing out their repeti- 
tions with 3ie buzz of a saw-mill, the 
dominant noise of the place. The situar* 
tion "was intolerable and rather than 
subject vay people to annoyance T tc* 


During August I continued the. 
more or less constant use of mor- 
phine, during that and the subse-. 
quent months running up to graiq 
doses, two or three in the course, 
of the day. I found that it helped 
me, it favored indifference and a 
degree of calmness which made, 
the management of my own af- 
fairs still possible. Without it 1 
presume that I would have exhib-^ 
ited my exasperation in some ab- 
surd way. To morphine then I 
ascribe the fact that I was able to 
hold my own and, to preserve a 
certain balance of judgement dur- 

turned home before the end of a week, 
being' still closely followed, the repeti- 
tions being ground out with the noise of 
the wheels. On my return I resorted to, 
morphine and with its help settled down* 
to more or less consecutive work. 

I neglect to notice something about 
Boston. The few hours spent on tiiis trip 
in that 'city were comparatively comfort- 
able. I found there something of a sense 
of protection, a stability of equilibrium, 
which was wanting before and tvhich 
was subsequently lost. The following 
was interrupted or carried on in sub- 
dued tones. Here as elsewhere I was 
mentally aadressed at . times by people 
passing me on the' street but less fre- 
quently and in a more indifferent way; 
One young lady expressed the sentiment 
perhaps when she said -in passing me, 
*^Yes, we saa talk «our^ hut we 
don’t.** 


ing |h6 remainder of this time. 
With its ^sistance I was able to 
meet people as though nothing 
were the matter, and I was 
able to transact what business 
was left to me on its usual lines; 
without it, I would probably have 
acknowledged myself ruined, in 
which case an insane asylum 
would have been my refuge. 1 
cannot speak too gratefully in 
praise of this drug. I find no en- 
tries for August; it was a very 
trying month worse even than 
July in many respects biit lived 
through so that September foiind 
me with a small piece of . work 

This -w:as altogether, hbweVer, a cu- 
rious tiiile. Man jr persons developed the 
power to come close. Somfc of my own peo- 
ple could come ‘.‘Like a flock of doves thro* 
the window,” and in ofdinafy inter- 
ceurse the electric tension of the individ- 
ual was unstable and a slight shock on 
coming near a stranger ■w?is not un- 
common. I myself experienced repeated 
shocks on one occasion, s'eveial -ciscilla- 
tions of tension .pocurrii^ before an 
equilibrium was secured. Illumination 
or the countenance in the presence of a 
stranger and altered pitch. or. (jt^li^ 
the voice were not uncommon. Imese 
changes appeared to dep<Md-fipbh a'^little 
perturbation of mind. I 'rioUbed then|^ 
particularly in women and aftei ’sitting 
with the person quietly for a time hfcr 
“self-possession” would be restored. * 


I 

I If- 

accomplislied. The doing ofit was 
however, like pulling against the 
tide or travelling with a ball and 
chain. 

September 26th,- -I received 
today a name for my diary* As I 
waited for a parcel in Hearns'^ 
dry goods store a cash girl look- 
ed me over in a spculative wajr 
and toward me gently floated the- 
words, “The book called love and 
life."' In the summer my “writing 
up” had been named Love 2XiA I 
had objected for the reason that, 
there was so little of love in the 
record and so much of life and 
suffering — only enough of love, 
I said, to make life tolerable. A 
child has combined the thoughts, 

October 6th . — I read yester- 
day of a young woman accused 
of witch-craft. Her neighbors 
avoided her and the story grew 
until the girl ended the matter, 
by becoming apparently or actu- 
ally demented. I can understand' 
this and I doubt whether without 
my own little establishment and 
freecom in regard to morphine 
\ ..could thus far have maintained; 
ir y n \ental Jbalance, My work is; 
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still unfortunately of the mental 
order — work which can be easily 
taken up and followed. If the dif- 
ficulty persists, I must try to get 
into some kind of mechanical 
employment; this is, however, not 
an easy thing to do with snch an 
escort. The song is now, “Well, 
Oh well! That is what we think 
about it; well. Oh welll’etc. I am 
now and then, too, asked about G., 
whether I do not hear from him. 
I do not. The “following” would 
make a private communication 
impossible, without any special 
reason and this is not wanting. 
Several persons have distinguish- 
ed themselves at various times by 
efforts to steal the message. The 
signs are sent to me by strang- 
ers and my lips even are moved 
by them in the old familiar way. 

"For we cannot speak when absent^ 

** Cannot send onr voices bom ns, 

«• To the frlands that dwell afar-off ; i 

** Cannot send a seuet message, ! 

** Bat the bearer learns onr secret^ 'i 

** If ay pervert It^ may betray itj \ 

** May meal It onto otben." 1 
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SEQUEL* 

Subsequently weseen'cd-; 
to gain ^’accessl^^to the spiritual 
world. During the winter cf 
1 892 we were surrounded by the ' 
souls of the departed,^' who spoke 
with the accents of the ordinary ^ 
voice or represented themselves 
in^some familfar attitude or cos- , 
tume,g distinguished ' people by a 
by a portrait or familiar- cut. John , 
Bunyan, Shakespearer Columbus, 

• Bonaparte’ J^ashington, Dickens, ' 
-Thackery, living, Mme. de Stael 
and Elizabeth and members of her ’ 
court were some of the noted | 
people thus recognized. Thomas 
Aequinas spoke once or twice. I 
understood that they were always 
here or near the earth. Indians al- 
so were represented — on one oc- 
casion these seemed to be out, • 

*I am finiphinjE^ my book — March 22d, ^ 
*93, having' bought printing materials \ 
and set the type, working it through 
upon a hand-press, myself. I commenced ' 
setting the typ< in January ’92. My 
health gpave out in May and I did not ; 
again resume work until the latter 
part of September. The author and the 
editor of this history are, of course, the * 
SEime and as I close it, the mind-reading ^ 
— ^the haunting continues. 


lassooing - wild horses on the 
plains and on another,^ a^ noted , 
inani. a medicii^ man, I told, 
seemed to. be delivering an ad- 
dress. Finally, along in Aprihin 
the place of the expression, per- 
son or soul, they began to substi- 
tute human being, for they said, 

, there are other beingfs not belong- 
■ ing to our race about. One night 
in April such a being came among 
my people. I received a commu- 
nication from this man and thro’ 

, him from others but the whole 
, time was clouded with forebod- 
ings; so that all united in trying to 
prevent these communications and 
to destroy, if possible, the medium 
through whom they were made. I 
learned that even over there 
. talking had to be limited, that 
. especially during a time the best 
... that could be done was to keep 
quiet or, as one expressed it to 
me, lie with the face to the ground 
until the time had passed over. 






Appendix, 




Later in the Spring I learned 
I many new things. I asked 
questions and for a time received 
unhesitating replies. My own 
family could talk to me. I remem- 
bered that when dying my moth- 
er had looked aj me and then 
toward the foot of the bed. She 
now told me that a company — 
two or more — women, she thought 
them, like herself — came for her, 
that they expected to take her 
away in the morning and that they 
came and went all day, keeping 
watch of her her and finally tak- 
ing her with them some hour after 
midnight It was winter and I 
asked her whether she felt the 
cold. She said that they surround- 
ed her and took such care of her 
that she could not Later I learn-* 
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e4 that they do ' r6t'‘‘fel^coId; 
Wind, they can appreciate but 
: they seem in themselves,.^warm; 

' V>ith_several of them in^h^fTOom 
t}ie hi^ht air became w^jfm like 
th^t ofai J\in& day. go on, 

^ bfothef who dj^^^mYJiri asylum 
said that quite a cdftrpany came 
for Hlhti I might add^^ f hat I fou nd 
the boy as he w^ -before ,hi's 
I^ento^ disease. An 'IMcIe, who 
died;; diy .the f?eld '6fi' battle, said 
that there were' riicEtiy of these 
people waiting about.- A little 
"^brother, “three goih^ on four”, met' 
j some people who asked what his 
naihe Was. Washington remem- 
bered his cpmirfg, he thonght,be- 
. cause' he came irom Minnesota in 
^ the year Minnesota was admitted 
as a State. Garfield added, “We 
like to see the States come in”. 
Another baby, too little to go 
n done, wras “picked up” and brought 
JnV I' was told' that they were 
angels or “other* people” who per- 
formed these services. I was told 
that rail- way trains often carjy 
these “scouts'^ Over there, too, 
the people are -helped by them, 
‘Said one woman, “We can can 


upon the angelie host." They 
were, hovrever^ unknown to many 
and either helped them without 
recQ^Jtibn .oi” .did not help them 
at all. . / J asic^ the man that 
wUH me who they- were# 
He ^ served the 

Lord of Hosts. I was: told that 
they were known to the earth 
as the “bigf^ fellpw&”rm some parts 
at *tl^ present day. They stood 
ahput eight feet.; There were oth- 
ers, I learned—small people-^— 
stn^ler than myself even — who 
seemed to. be women and had a 
place'where a child was taken in 
and made happy. The man who 
talked with me once said, ‘That 
holy hook of yours is a great in- 
stitvitidh.. And Christ, Do some 
of your; people think him only a 
man? We . think he must have 
been one of the greatest of the 
angels. or even God himself." He ; 
added, "The miracles even have,, 
never ^en equalled/’ A day or n 
two later Christ hirnself was; rep- ' 
resqntcd as present* : I was made . 
to the picture ojT ;die “Goodr; 
Shepherd” and, later, tlte ^‘^Bchold .1 ' ; 
1 Stand at the Door and Knock" . 
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He did not spesdc to me directly 
but through the man who had 
talked with me and thev remain- 
ed near for a number of days. 
There was no restraint over there; 
every one did his own pleasure 
but in the doing of it every one 
went to his own place. They 
referred particularly to the Social 
Evil. Of the people they said, 
“And we can do nothing for 
them." I was told that Christ 
lived four days’ foot-journey up- 
ward among the Jewish people 
with whom he was brought up. 
Later he spoke of infanticide. The 
child should have the chance of 
eternal life. And it seemed to 
me further that the term was 
not used figuratively as with us 
but that “life" means continuance 
of being, while the “lost” seem 
to disappear or cease to exist. As 
one said, “They pas««^ away and 
gre no more". 

At a later time the place seem- 
ed over-crowded and the situation 
was at short intervals changed by 
marching manoeuvres and once a 
company filed down into the 
j^treet I could almost see the 
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figures and the tread was that of 
armed men. At this time the 
atmosphere was frequently fresh- 
ened. This was done with a noise 
of friction. I thought that clouds 
were rubbed together and the 
quality of the air immediately im- 
proved. As I tell this some one’s 
attention is attracted. An old 
poet has seen this: they are all 
here — Sophocles, Homer,* Pin- 
dar and the rest. They are favor- 
ites* — they to whom the gods 
show themselves. And then was 
added, “And they whom the gods 
love do not always die young; 
they live to grow old i,n a dis- 
graceful occupation. It does not 
matter where you live or what 
you do if they want to come to 
you.” None of them could write, 
they could only tell what they 
saw and people believed-— it was 
not thought strange in those days 
for the gods to snow themselves 

*I told that Homer lired in the 
the third century, B.C.. He “had aomer 
thinf to do vrith art." He dictated biiii 
wor^. He hired a man who could writo 
and had them taken down, word by 
word. In reply to a quection, “Ko; th«y 
were not cold but reoitcd, he g^ranted tha 
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tu men. The jjeople believcch in 
omens because th(^y sent tl < m 
Other things happened dur- 
»vig this time which showed me 
powerful spiritual forces.* I once 

di'omcda waBa ’woman that he kiiow. Pla- 
to had hiB writing done by hi« own slave. 
That did not mean tlmt he was rich. “A 
man may own a slave who cannot af- 
ford to hire one.” And that Hlavc, he said, 
was around there still. Plato lived in the 
first century, B.C.. Kuiipides lived in the 
seventh century, B.C.. He recited and 
managva his own dialogues, hiring a 
place for the purpose. Some of 
the dialogues were funny enough to 
be acted agaii. and again. Praxiteles re- 
minded me that Venus had not been in- 
quired for. Venus was removed from 
tne sun early in the Cliristian erjr. She 
lived on her own planet; then, she went 
away to another place. Praxiteles lived 
in the first century. B.C.. The Latin writ- 
ers were- there — Juvenal, Horace and 
Livy. Kero was there witli others vrho 
excelled in the races. The German poets 
were there. Heine had talked with “them”. 
Hiawatha was given to Longfellow by 
a “voice which spoke to the soul”. The 
Scandinavian poet tells me tliat he came 
by his version in the same way. “Some 
one seemed to stand near and tell him 
what to write”. Fing;al lived in the fif- 
teenth century, B. C.. The spirits of tJie 
hill were known to everybody then. The 
ghosts of the past appeared only to a few. 
He recitedJhis“pieoes”, they were not sung. 

*1 had at one time tangible proof. 
I lost a brass door-key, of the usual size. 
The key was lost on the floor below. 
Failing to find it, I returned to my own 
floor and was breaking open a window, 
whea the key dropped from above my 
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f>rw things overturned and the 
location of the spiritual kingdom 
swept away from me as a disk 
is turned. At anotner time, 1 
saw the clouds put to one side 
and rays of lignt slanting down- 
ward which, I was told, came from 
God him-self. Later, I was told, 
tnat tne sun, moon and stars were 
inhabited by celestial beings. 
Where a body is luminous, it is 
said, they are there. The middle 
of May for a number of hours 
the sun appeared to be double*. 
I am told that one of them 
journeyed a distance from home. 
1 am told, too, that a being in 
the sun has, in a way, charge of the 
earth. He turns the earth toward 
Him and away from Him. He has 
nothing to do with the alterna- 
tions of day and night, if the 
earth goes around the sun, year- 
ly, he does not know it, he does 
know that the earth is flat. This 
man — -Phoebus — asked of Christ; 
whether he could teach an irasci. 

head, past my hand, . to the floor, having 
been transported to the' height of almo^ 
two stories. I do not recall the date. 1 
did not put it down. It was about the 
time that Christ and the angel came down 
to mo £iud nothing seemed strange. 
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wran to keep his temper: 
without that they could hot ap- 
pear before Him. He said that 
no other people had been favored 
as the human race had been; 
there was no other Christf He 
aaid the people who “disappear" 
from the earth s circle go to the 
sun and oth.<:r places, where they 
belong. He said there were others 
—much greater than he — rwho 
who would be glad to leam how 
to become right in His sight. Ju^ 
piter and the rest of them were 
there in charge or the motions 
of the other planets. Here some 
one exclaimed in wronder and ad- 
miration. He said, “What seems 
big to you seciWs little to us and 
wliat is small to you seems big to 
us. We think it a great thing to 
have a Christ, Two or three 
times he said that self-control and 
patience before insult and injury 
setrned to them great The plan- 
ets were inhabited and their peo- 
ple came there. Here some one 
remarked that on account of its 

fDaxiug tisao we e«uxie 

•oniunsti^ wiiii another planet — iaey 
•aid it waa of whoae inh?-.bt 

laats PTtsir i9 2 kicked psTtio- 


sulphur the sun’s atmosphere " 
could not be breathed by living 
human beings. Said he, “Nor by 
dead ones either. We make 
that to keep them down where 
they belong.” And the earth was 
made to tremble a little to show 
tliat the communication was true. 
Another person pushes the earth 
away when it comes too near. If 
this is neglected, we have a time 
of drought. His anger makes hail. 
This person was the God of the 
Pentateuch. Christ came from 
One above. Moses and Elias 
came from Him when they “spake 
of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem”. The 
incarnation was an effort to pre- 
sent a sinless world. I askad about 
the other worlds. “Yes, efforts 
had been made for them but not 
this effort. He thought that he 
would, iu a way, come himself.” 
This person moves the sun a 
little now and then. All had them- 
selves sinned mightily when 
on earth in the past and he 

larly abotit this. They had no Clirist' and 
ho Law so far as they knew. Later I heard 
from Mars. A woman spoke. They have 
no oceans but water mainly by irrigation. 
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was not sure bnt that Qirist’s 
mission was taken out of their 
hands. The Holy Ghost, if It 
comes, is from above. He asked 
why it was promised and the 
answer came from one of Thern, 

•* We thought that we would come 
if we could". Phoebus had a mes- 
sage for me, too. The person who 
came to me last year was one 
of the archangels and I was told 
that at the time one came to tell 
the little boy that I had “found 
Jesus”. The Washingtons heard 
about it at the time. He had ask- 
ed them what was meant. One 
Sunday an angel talked with me. 
He said that he thought the hu* 
man race ought to be fit to come 
acceptably among them. Nothing 
was said cf holiness or sin but 
this thing and that they would 
not have around. 1 was once told 
that nobody need be without hope. 
It was thought that one might cs- ; 
cape from hell. One time las^year 
1 heard a sound like the closing of 
a steel casement and 1 was told 

Thc^ d% •mnaltf tixrou^lx lim«-«tone xo9k, 
ffoinr decpl^r until tliej overflow. Crow* 
puuiet axo th# reoerO<Hro of th«; 
vrmwtff of Uw govenuasat 
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that “the time was put back”. I 
was told that hell was opened to 
let out the lice which over- ran 
the earth last year, that hell re- 
ceives “all things that offend” as 
wel! as “they who do iniquity". 
The March of the People mar- 
shalled Siberia and was conduct- 

are derived mainly from the sale of wat- 
er. Press-prangs do the work and the 
water is sold at a Denary a pound. Mars, 
too, is flat. I asked whether they have 
newspacrs. The necessities of life 
•'ccupy tln_m — they dig, aig forever. On 
Ycnus, life is still more difficult. In Mars 
women work at about the same oc-, 
Pupations as the men. “"Where women 
kre necessary- for, the. support of the 
hou3,€>hold they are not ill-treated-” Five 
children are a small family/ The baby is"’ 
carried in a slihg and nursed while at . 
work. They have a printed literature 
derived, mmnly, from North America, _ f. 
with which continent they are in juxta- 
position. Hiawatha, they., think, might 
have been located in Mars. The hand-*,i 
press is used.S team is too jcwstly. Govern- \ 
ment is by the deity. A few million year^ 
ago, Jupiter took hold -^'.Mhrs.. There , 
are two lines of resfirypirs, pn? ^or the ■ 
North-land and one for - the South-land- 
They have priests of Jupiter and Mars., 
and have to pfopitiatc both of thepa, al- ^ 
though the exactions of their reliMon * 
are not at the present time ’difficult.. The ^ 
time when human sacrifices were de- 
manded was worse. In Venus the grain"; 
is pleinted mainly by the Government. ; 
They have a day of only six hours. They ^ 
worsbigp Venus, and Mars and the sun, * 
tcK>. Mtiman s?ici4fices*tute ‘ho’t'iiiferdicted ' 
and, in order to please them, they may 
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ed from the other world. 

Later — along in September — 
we heard from a more remote pe- 
riod. Abraham was there, Isaac 
was with him. Sarah was as attrac- 

send a soul over to plead their cause, 
If he is not received, it shows tliat their 
BngtiT is not appeased and the anger of 
tha gods means drought and famine 
and catastrophes by sea and land. These 
deities all belong to the black i^ioc. Mars 
has our moon. The earth is a day -orb. It 
rises a little vvay but docs not set before 
night comes. The earth is luminous for 
Mars, they have no stars. Venus has 
three day-lights — the sun, the earth and 
Mars. All aie luminotis. All rise but a 
short distance from the horizon. The 
sun travels only half-way to the zenith 
for Mars. The average day-temperaure is 
the same as that of me earth. Mars shows 
a white face to Vei.us, that of the earth 
is faintly green. To Mars the zones are 
visible — one green and two white with 
two variable parts between. Our teles* 
copes are located by their reflected light 
at times seeming to equal tlie sun in bril- 
liancy. The^^saw the Lick Observatory 
in construction with a glass used for call- 
ing the men to dinner. They know that 
Mars is flat because a man is underneath 
dead; only, in Mars they do not say 
that but “biey go among the living.’ — 
well, thin man can talk to them. He lost 
his foot-hold and rolled over and over un- 
til he got there. He is continually sig- 
nalling the earth, too,; on account of the 
loneliness of his lot. The man say a that 
he is our own Marco Polo. He perished of 
hunger. Mars has no flowers and 1 am 
told that the beauty of these is the work 
of elves — ^they paint the lily and the rose, 
the crystal xs by cunning iingexs set, 
they xucike Sie sunset-glow. 
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tive. as ever. In reply to our curi- 
ous questioning, she said that they 
understand Erglishas well, almost, 
as their native tongue — the Chal- 
dee vernacular. They have some 
command of other languages but 
speak no other so well. Some lan- 
guages are too complicated; the 
Babylonish is so encumbered with 
idioms as to be difficult for a 
stranti^er to master without the 
help of a Babylonish woman. 
Women possessed the learning of 
those days, men served the gods 
in other ways. Noah was there, he 
was an artificer in wood and met- 
al. The ark was of gopher- wood 
fitted at the seams. Gopher- wood 
is pecuKar; the parts fitted togeth- 
er adhere. Hearing of Noah, some 
one said, “Then the fibod really v 
happened". He replied with some 
energy, “Do they doubt that?" 
Some one then asked whether 
the whole earth was destroyed. 
He supposed only the people who 
required to be destroyed. In fact, 
the country flooded was the Land 
of Egypt and the people destroy- 
were Ethiopians. Noah came out i 
of Hindostan. He had still, 


people of that time near him. They 
said that “if he was going on to 
glory, they would hug him closely”. 
They waited for him, quite a com- 
pany came after him when he was 
killed — “He had to be killed, you 
know, or w’^e would never have 
got him at all; he lived so long,” 
This was from a . woman who 
loved Noah and waited for him.” 
Everywhere I found people colo- 
nizing around the person “who 
knew God” or “them”. Anq-els 
were with him almost constantly 
wTile the ark \v?lS building and 
“they still come now'- and then”. 
Later, I heard from Adam and Eve. 
They were united somewhat like 
the Siamese tw'ins. Both they and 
Adam and Eve have been cut 
apart since they have been over 
there by a strong angel, earrying 
a sword. Adam looks like a young 
man of not more than thirty- five 
years. Eve was always carried and 
Adam has between his shoulders, 
a cushion of fat for her to rest over. 
He also has a pouch in his side 
to carry the baby in when there was 
one. Of course he had to ford 
Streams and carried a stick. Seth 
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was their oldest child. Eden was lo- 
cated where Babylon subsequent- • 
ly stc'od. In Eden the)' had a Ian- ‘ ■ 
^uage free from gutterals. .Later •. 
they learned a “lingo” from the - 
aborigines whom they found out- 
side. These aborigines had, as a.u 
rule, on one finger, a prehensile ' 
claw. They, (Adam and Eve) were • 
driven a long distance, northward 
and their time was largely occu- • 
pied in finding w'ood for fire and 
getting food. They used the bow 
and arrow, the spear came later. 
They found cutting instruments 
scattered about everywhere, they 
thought^ purposely for their use. . 
They learned from the aborigines ; 
to put the ear to the ground 
but w'ere told how, to light a fire 
with flints. It was difficult to strike ; 
them just right., .They had been ' 
as long as a day^and a half, work- r. 
ing all night, and as long as two ji: 
days . and a half in finding fuel. 
Adam died a violent death and o 
Eve died ^j^naturally .within.. j;twO :i 
days. ; They spoke of the coming i; 
over of children to them from us. 
Their children did not die. iThe-r}. 
aborigines, tc^Ahved ,tO ’ mntnrity 
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and died a violent death. In reply 
to a question, he said that they had 
no enemies; the aborigines \vere 
kind — they were gentle — these 
people of the woods — but they 
could not do much for them, they 
wet>e 80 different; they could not 
climb. These, were little people, 
only about four feet high. Adam 
was only five feet, four while Eve 
was a head shorter. God came 
to them in Eden only as a voice 
He did not talk with them later 
but after they died, they found th^at 
He had prepared them a place. Of 
course they came for them and 
of course he stayed and they all 
waited for her. He would not 
care to go over, if he were not 
known unto “them". The place to 
which, they were first conducted, 
was not where they now were, 
they soon asked for a place, where 
there was wood to hew and riv- 
ers to cross. The aborigines were 
with them. Noah added, “There 
are unoccupied wildernesses here 
as on the earth and colonization 
can go on indefinitely," Neither 
the aborigines nor the people 
among whom Noah lived were 


long-livedi Thirty to fifty or sixty 
years was the usual term of life. 
Things went on with them main- 
ly as on the earth. He asked about 
Christ and the gift of the Holy 
Ghoat The words seemed to at- 
tract attention for he added, “They 
want to know, too”, meaning the 
aborigines.* Here I seemed to see 
a mouth and some one “licking 
his chops” and I asked what it 
meant. Adam turned and bronght 
into view a large wolf-like do^. 
He is told that they are wolvei», 
adding, “They are fond of us”.f 
All of these conversadons end- 
ed with an iupuiry about Christ. 
Abraham wanted to come right 

*As 1 write, I am told t^t at a ,'West- 
crn post Indian ghosts come ta the c^mp 
and stand around until they some 
one to read the Bible to taen^'that 
sometimes they ask for a pzayer }tnd, 
“■Well, the Colonel can pray a little”. I 
hear at the same .time tlmt htuha^n -uacri- 
£aes are no longer to be reqmreilbf Mars 
Sf they, too, ‘^ame tlie liame of Cliiist 
and keep his precepts” '“aiid the iiaw^ 
too, of course”. Human sac^oes ve the 
rule on all of the planfcts.'' ' iv 

fAt this late day, 'I aih told thM Car- 
lo the Hack dog is th^re. One^ pbiie 
last year the little oby came dotnm'to me, 
©n. Broadway with a littie- JWeiidi *Tb.oi 
two boys wcfe , rumUjfig 
laughing because it wassuth.h^rd'W 
to keep up with mej a a' 
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down to see him. Said he, “If he 
was the Son of God or even in- 
formed by angels of high rank, 
don’t the people see that there is 
a privilege to .be seized”. Moses 
was there. Some time ago I was 
told that there were placed around 
here and there, stone tablets hav- 
ing passages from the Bible writ- 
ten upon them. I now find that 
Moses attends to all this. The 
Book of Job was given to Jethro, 
who seems to be a favorite — “He 
was, at the time, the only person, 
who could take It in.” He could 
not write and had to get Moses 
or some one else— whoever w^as 
willing — to take it down. I might 
add that they made a great im- 
pression upon us. As some one 

SL Bernard, perhaps, botmded down to 
the /^reet and brought them home, lift- 
ing the little fellow over the parapet, the 
other one tells me, taking him up by hla 
skirts behind. I am told that he doesn’t 
really like the dog, however. “He shuts 
hia teeth together so hard”. These 
dogs can talk- Carlo can talk a little and 
the St. Bernard, can talk well. Adam’s 
dog says that he sees no reason why 
tliey should not keep the Law, too, and 
he wants to know wny they are not in 
eluded in man’s duty to his neighbor. 
Panting ^ is an infirmity, limited to 
the hunting breeds; it is brought oaby 
hard fields* 
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put It, “Those men with whom 
God talked, we like all of them”. 

1 am asked to tell w’hat I know 
about their way of life over there. 
I found more or less uneasi- 
ness among the recently-arrived. 
Spurgeon spoke of his work, the 
Prince regretted his yacht and 
Husted looked about to find out 
why the money did not come in 
faster. Romeo and Juliet are to- 
gether and I am told that Romeo 
was a sailor, that he went to the 
tomb to “mark her down” and she 
was there and told him to come to 
her. Juliet was not, good-looking 
and Romeo’s name was just John. 
Both were about thirty-five years 
old. Romeo tells me that they 
are occupied with the fortunes of 
the family. Now and then they 
prosper the Capulets — they favor 
marriage with the opposing fac- 
tion. The “nurse” was an old wom- 
an, who sold charms. She was hir- 
ed by him, when he went away, 
“to keep her from harm”. Romeo 
once had an elfin child, which 
troubled them both, greatly, be- 
cause they did not know tha^ 
these can come by theihselv^. . . 
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We had cases of apparent 
death. They went over and then 
would come and go, one for eleven 
days. The Pr^ident’s wife went ov- 
er for three days and returned. One 
went over during child-birth and 
the baby went along, the little 
body living still on the earth. 
Anoth^ baby could run away be- 
fore she was born. She was held 
to the little mother by a ribbon 
and she couldn't go far. This ba- 
by has been told that her name 
is Amy — Little Women Amy, 
Babies are very cunning over 
there. They perch on the shoul- 
der and I saw a person with three 
or four, climbing over her at one 
time. 1 am told that a place is 
given .up to little babies, who lie 
m nests everywhere. In another 

*' A’ qf obildren "were down 

liere tost year. One little boy stood 
kronnd ao lopg that some one thought he 
was4b^andpvit him into tlie Randall’s Is- 
land ant Asylvnn. He stayed as many 
‘as’ten days and a number of people saw 

.-liim. One tittle ^irl remembers the anyel- 

• -'boy- --The nvtr^ noticed him, undressing 
'and saying his ptayers. He says that he 

had ru bed to himself and .that other 

• wghts hiV'got in \y it h another little- bijy — 

lh;iu himstdf'^a gv'od deal Ifttlcr. 

‘‘^J’iuaUy,:he wanted logo away lavd/Hh-ey’’ 
game for liinx. 


place are Wordsworth's babies — 
little chatterboxes, one and a hi.lf 
years old. He takes care of them. 
Children are born over there, too. 
Many of these belong to the an- 
gels Tliorwaldsen s veiled figure 
is an angel and the baby, he car^ 
ries, is his o\vTi</Dne of the gotls 
is represented over there, forev- 
er, with a child in his arms. These 
are all called “new people”, while 
the children of elves are the fair- 
ies themselves. 

I am told that everything has 
its counterpart over there — that 
is, everything into which thought 
has been pnt. They have their 
ordinary clothes — that is, when 
they are not given away too soon. 
These must be parted from the 
earthly garments and brought 
away. Other things are not made 
but found. Said the man who talk- 
ed with me, “Now a loom came 
over as early as 1 868. It “stood 
there and had to be brought 
over.” It is a cotton loom from 
Lowell, Mass.. The loom went 
to Cory, the maker. That loom 
was thirty-eight years building. 
Babcock has a printing-press — ^the 


one he operated himseif . foot- 
power. It came in fourteen years 
after his death. They tell me from 
Lowell, on consulting their books, 
that the girl who operated that 
loom left their employ with a Iover» 
in 1868. The loom, afterwards, 
^‘wouldn’t work” and was, finally, 
removed to an out-building, where 
it now stands. Hoe calls up a 
steam printing-press, now and 
then. They “come and go”. Bach 
has his organ. A parlor organ 
came over in 1846, ticketed, “For 
Sale”, . There is an organ which 
nobody plays upon. There are a 
few pianos aud one or two jews- 
harps. There are a few violins. 
The bass-viol is best represented, 
the trombone comes next. Guitars 
are there but I am told that the 
musician may fail. He may neith- 
er see nor hear. 1 1 earing is rarer 
even than sight and the audi- 
ence fails. Mendelsohn is heard 
by his sister. A blind lady is heard 
' by the people, who know her. 
1 heard a jews-harp, which was 
played for me. Bag-pipes are 
there — a halFdozen of them. I am 
told that it takes a master in the 
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art to brin^ a bag-pipe over. One 
of the bag-pipes says this is not 
quite true and some one tells me ' 
t!iat the bag- pipes just walk in. ; 

There are two Milwaukee 
churches there.* The Sycamore 
Sti *eet Baptist came over in 1868 
and the Spring Street Baptist in 
1874, years in which they 
were built or, rather, correspond- 
ing with entries in the builder's 
books, marking the time when he 
“got those buildings out of his . 
mind.” If asked what they are 
doing there, they say they are 
“ waiting to be filled”. Both of these 
churches have been sold and are 
used fcr other purposes. A Pitts- 
burgh church— the Penn Street 
Baptist — is there now and then. 

It seems to come and go. This 
church is still occupied. They 
have a way over there of putting 
things “where they belong” and 
there is a place for buildings. But 
these churches“ want to go where 
the people are”. Whitfield has his 
church and preaches in it every 
Sunday. He preaches of sin and 
of judgment to come. The old syn- 

* These of course I had attended. 
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acTO'fue.? are th'^re aiul choral ser- 
ViCtis are heUl in ihem now ;uid 
then. Ail the great buildings of 
the past are there in tiu.ir most 
splendid state. Antony lust pro- 
posed noting vviien the) ca.me 
over. Caesar has l)een keeping a 
census of tiie heads of families. 
Whitfield’s church didi iK>t c*'me 
over uriPtil it liad been puiied 
down. OiPiii;|uinng tiiey tell me 
that this church or ‘‘meeting- 
house” was always open fo.- pr.-y- 
er. This church came over ir. a 
delapidated condition and ha;i to 
be repaired. I am told to ask 
whether dwellings come over. As 
a rule, not. John StuaJt Mill has 
the house that he built himself. 
Many marbles are there and I 
heard of a man, w ho paid $i5oo 
for a Damascus blade and then, 
had it pounded up into twenty- 
one pieces. The man died in an 
asylum and over there he has his 
big knife again, now and then. 
The littie ones, too, come and go 
while the babies, he whittled, are 
with Corregio’s in heaven.* The 

•I have been told that this is an inter- 
mediate state— that from here, the people 
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type are there — not new type but 
woi*n type, they tell me. I am to ' 
say something more about the 
press. The printing press gets 
“tii^d”. To do good work it has 
to rest now and then. The loom, , 
too, “gets weak" and one must 
have a number of knives. When 
a knife “gets heavy", you drop it 
and take another. The “puddler" 

tro up unJ they ^ down. 

•About babies again: once, I saw a 
big, sleepy, inside^aby put into some- 
one’s arms. It was still a folded-up, 
creased-iip baby and I k nmed that it 
had a hard time and the heart stopped 
beating before it was bom. I learned 
that for cliildren to bej taken in charg^ 
either the parents or the child mustne 
known unto “them”. There must be some- ' ' 
thing for the angels to get hold of. The 
baby can be taken from its mother, 
older children are more difficult to keep, d 
I am told that the child must hawe rtrlig- *?. 
ious aspirations, One little girl seemed 
to be safe because she knew Moses, and 1 
“Jesus, of course”, About pmyer: I f ouiid* 
tliat these angels don’t have a very clear 
und^rSbaneiihg of what we need ariei iP 
order to get help, it is iiepessary to 
state exactly wdiat Vve W'aiit. These, an- 
gels, • themselves, are not sinless,' they 
are, however, “without the stain of sin , 

The I*grd is guarded by a group of “holy 
ones’Vsp^allca, because mey 'never '0f-. . 
fend. . iti tliis group they talk about 
“Him, who sitteth upon the..tlttpne” an'd ' 

“ who liveth foreverpioref^f . i.i‘ 
not known ho-'^ far ■ prayfei^nsce'ild's. It* 
is thought' that the angels are made. 
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puts his own energy into the ore, 
the roiling-mill is “alive". 'I he 
manufacturers hate to “disturb" 
a printing press and this is the 
.main reason for their patience 
in the matter of payment. 

About the life oyer there :f the 
richness of this, depends upon 
one’s capacity to see and hear and 
do. You see, too, only people and 
things that you know. The person 
'who knows horses can find them. 
A boy over there can find and 
ride an ostrich and a drome- 
dary because he had pictures of 
them in his geography at school. 
An old man tells me that prairie- 
hens are there. Some one asks 
whether there are snipe. The old 
man “doesn't know snipe”, 

I once asked what the pros- 
pect was — -what the possibilities 

to know and made to do by the ruling 
powers. Years ago, when I was quite a 
young girl, 1 lost one' of my Hunday- 
School scholars and the aitemoon her 
life was despaired of, I prayed about it 
and 1 remember that my dish-^s were 
late in ^tting washed up. l am now told 
that a l^ng while afterward, the prayer 
was remembered and a special guard 
was given to her. The mother at th** time, 
committed her toCrod — the whole family, 
did — and she **come alter" and “in- 

trodueed”. . ' . 
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pcct was, whart the possibilities 
were. Shakespeare said that ad- 
vance was to be looked ifor, he 
thought, in the manipulation of 
that form of matter, that the pres- 
ent generation have scientific at- 
tainments not before possessed. 
He thought the appreciation of his 
works, rather extravagant. He 
wondered that something better 
had not come to the front.* Unre- 
moyed disci^se is a bad thing to 
carry over there. They don V like 
people with holes in them, either. 

One of my hospital patfetits ‘ * 
told me that when she came over 
they asked her if she had a: home ! 
and she bad no home. Then they 
asked her how she had been tak- v 
en care of and they put her 
among the people who had homes r, 
because she came over clean, 

•I did hear jfrpm 'Qliattcc^ 
it was .said Uiiat lived ixi the 
Century ' and "that' "he was^riiil^*1l^viri^"'‘ 
near Dublin. Th& was sp' 
wha^f -I hifid been taii^htitjiat rl 'was U ' 
ablejt© put it down,^ The TalesHsrcr^^vp^-:^^^^^ 
posed f6r juiT occasiph— a ban- 

c^etsjgtYett in Dublur^h^pr oi^Quepn’^^^ 
Ktheimt da,*^ an "jpleai^‘^7' , 

thevl^ong^^'^^lracy w*ji« tpH *tn cduoquiil ': - 
Irish ahd/w^r^^fift§rwah^ Wntteh ‘ ’ 
in by 
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I was told sometl liner, too, 
about the deity — at least, about 
the yellow god — he is most splen- 
did. He is )ellow all^through and 
his garments are of red and of 
blue, W+ien the sun is golden, it 
is because he is there. I am told 
to add something about, burial 
The soul is interested in the body 
until it commences to decay. The 
body must not be sealed up. If in 
a ventilated casket — a pine box 
is best — it may be put into a re- 
ceiving vault — I am told that we 
need a House of the Dead — 
it should be left exposed to the 
air until decomposition is estab- 
lished. I have learned something 
too— a little — about the Court of 
Heaven and the under- world but 
I need not tell what I know for 

Queen. In writing' even a sentence about 
these men- — they all mtist have their 
own words used. The Romans correct 
me, too, on Knglish pronunciation. To 
please them, every syllabic mxist bavo 
its full value. Several of them spoke to 
Hie. The-.greatesi of 'the Romans did not 
£^ak,.I am told thst Caeasr was like 
Graut. The commentaries were written 
by Sempronius and Suetonius. All of 
these men belonged to the black race, 
the Rhman cohoe w were blacks and Cle- 
patra— a black woman — ^is the syren of 
the bges. .Cioerp.ia • pronounced^ Sisero, 


wdtterr alx)ut the one 
aiiv:r Dante hrfs Aviluen about the 
orher. Milts'll reailv saw these 
aich-ans^els cast down — ?L. » ' 

» ri \i t'rom a heii^ht. both Dante 
MiUon v/ere ccnskiered, in^. 
• . by th?: people of ti'*eir gene- 
ration. both were mind-read,^ 
was ,'roo a-read for the three 
yoars, preceding His public minis- 
try . M i no - read! ng means, I am tpldf 
avter.hon f*on> the heavenly pow- 
ers. iHahcniet was irJnd-read and 
i: was during this time that he 
f:at/;ered togell'ier, the Faithful 
and put a sv/ord into their hands 
agvinst the Moslem and the 

h;'rf Crat!ou« were composed in Eng;lish, 
\rh',h tht'W n&d as rhe l-. arned tongue 
c' lt o‘ Hind >st.'.n- Cicero’s mother and 
r. xir*'C s p*>i> e oiil V Kindostanee. Soipio 
’*fas the lather of bota Ca'e- 
sat ar a Cicero The Cratiofts "wOre yrr|t- 
t. a up by Suetonius, another brother. 
They were done, in Komanesque. Cic- 
ero's aitdience •wag compoged altogether 
of his o-w«n brothers and sisters and 
they did not want him to do. that orat- 
ing. Caesar, ixi fact, woula not hear him 
at allt and this was the reason for thr 
■writing up, The Orations -were sent af- 
ter him and Suetonius 'w?nt alon^ to 
to see that they were read. Kl^aesax was 
difficult to follow, Cicero was easywhe 
fired the soul”. Soipio spoke to me, too. 
He told me something and added, “"We 
ne'ver have understood^- ^what* . ^our 
Christ came to db”-^~hc<m;tho* Hainan of 

tCamr WRiMiow «n-l th«o, Btd* one anrtJoneo. Hto ptesenoa wot than ■ 
t-y pn*'ln/r ^^^n hi irons Thus, Cicero’s auditocc was snchalueil. 


Turk. David commanded Moham- 
ed — he would rather have served 
Christ There was a great mind- 
reading at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Heptarchy. They 
wanted that Magna Charta right. 
When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was constructed, They 
were there and, when the Consti- 
tution was framed, a regular coun- 
cil was called and the masters of 
Roman Law were present. 

About the Bible: when the 
New Testament was constructed, 
Christ, himself, corrected the gos- 
pels while Paul was assisted in 
his interpretations by the church- 
es of Asia Minor.*Christ had a 
twin-brother. He was the elder 

the ajres and they will fall into line if 
they can find out how to do it. 

•I learned something' about the Book 
of Job. That book was dictated to a man 
in S3rria, named Job, in the third centu- 
ry. It was given in Kiiglish. The New 
Testament was ^ven to a number of 
men and women m the Kastem Hemis- 
phere at about the same time. The third 
Kpistle of John was given in Greek, the 
rest was in English. Scipio lived fifteen 
centuries before Christ, Moses, thirtv 
centuries. The climate was different 
then. lee-bergs floated down near Rome. 
Chrysostom took down the New Testa- 
ment — ^part of it, anyway — ^and •printed 
it. He used a crank-press, with foot- 
povrer. He did it in an excavated hole in 
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but was malformed. This man was 
Josephus. John the, Baptist, put 
the Testament — he. put the whole 
Bible, indeed, into literary shape. 
Shakespeare’s Plays were stage- 
set, before written. He knew 
the people and found them some- 
thing to do. Desdemonfi, herself, 
was the person who wrote them. 
Shakespeare was the magician — 
he got tho people together and 
this was the way he did it. He 
loaned money and usury is not 
the word — he required those peo- 
ple to come down and appear on 
his boards. They were to do 
what they liked and when they 
got tired they were to go off. The 
main character created himself. 
Romeo made himself, of course. 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is hers while King Lear was giv- 
en to her father because they 
thought, that she could take it 
down. Bacon furnished the Win- 
ter’s Tale. The Tempest was by 
the Grand Duke — Gloster, himself. 

the grcund. The t 3 rpe vras of wood — 
was costly — he had only a little, printed 
off and threw in. 300 was the first edi- 
tion. Poor people were the bnyers, at. 
first — they wanted the book. Ab mauy 
ar a dozen infringements, too, were in 
the market at once. 


^ Cthelic V ns thtr?. Ar?nn’ rricl 
CJeopatra were <ir. 

The Priuce of Dentti^rh c.'rA. 
to show them somethii!^ al<-: t £ it 
and Hamlet is a rc^nlt. La... 
mona crerted GcM c' d-. ii; 

hact} s.*".e c. i ic.*.'. e*-i i.'t. V n >. 31 

. through. Lar.ncelot ri'.wV-'- .*• 
t love and that war. what u*; de it 
so easy for him to grow fcoii/u .-n 
rhvme — he w^.s in jove n tht har- 
self, he v/as in love whh In'nisel.h 
he was in. iove with hiniseir — with 
♦ every trick and gTr.ture of bimst if. 
t Her work hiu'.i’/t Ixe-n acl*r<.wvl- 
‘ edged before on account of ihe 
t Granf.1 Duke. Richard was n a* c 
a' hunch-back, too, so that he 
could not personate tr.c Grand 
Duke down there. Gloster cut 
him through with a sharp sv/ord. 
Shakespeare lived in Romevfifteen 
centuries, B. C. The Plays wei e 
given in English— it was the only 
Unguage they knew— that any 
heoy knew. This don't mean the 
jpeoplc, of course or, at least, the 
l4a<^ people. In remote antiquity 
there was a great England, called 
Lstnd — ^land of the angels- 
It tras, then, broken tip and^ in the 
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Sou*.): nrd West, ever- run by the 
I'lacks. Shakt.5[ (are was Sulpur- 
nius under the Roman Law\ The 
Grand Duke was Shakespeare’s 
son. Africanus made Rome and 
the Roman Empire one and indi- 
visible by routing the Grand 
Duke, who was taken and cruci- 
f ed. He sent for Desdemona and 
she died by the rack and screw. It 
was not hard for her to go. She 
was a Castillian — she w'as a slave 
in Rome. She w'as owmed at one 
time by Calphurnius so that she 
was called Calphurnia, as well as 
Siilphurnia in Rome. She, once, 
to"), personally, quelled an insur- 
rection. Cicero w-as made to come 
before the mob and Brutus said 
that she would like to hear 
Sulphurna speak and she did him 
I ago in her own bed-ro6m and 
he went away, satisfied that she 
could rule Rorhe. She was 
so important, because Calphur- 
nius. w'hq was the Grand Duke', 
by inheritaiice, ’ werTt but' 'of "his 
mind, now^ arid then, to go ujp 
to^ sit upon the throne of the" uni- 
verse. The dominion' of the Eng- 
lish King includes the worldl 
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Desfternona’^’Wa$ ^i Jewess. She 
V r si 4 ve w ife of Calp h n r- 

when he 
was 

a Vhe'^Karem^'o David. 

The tlir\5tTe ^ Spain 

and^,;the* there. The 
Temj^fe'is the " Alhartibra. David 
wa^T; galled' Tlarinibal ' in Rome: !" 
Abife'was^Me^ Generalm- 
sinip^u^^^ the King. He 

boi^lfi^fi^jtfl^eba out of Hindo- ' 

’ She^ ;«^'as" the ' first white 
wqi^M', David had seen. * Yes, 
he ■’'had .Carthage and Jerusa- 
3em/6f course, but he liked Spain 
juafhly on her* account. He built 
Oraiiada’ for her. Hannibal 
was^ibnfitved' in the Keep of the 
Ca^itbliSb"’ Hill and was, finally, 
turfed but “in an emaciated, en- 
feeofiOT^rtditrbb* and' died ofcold 
* the^ streets of 
They "did notvfexecute 
hiitri^b5^iise he carried the Man 
of jbolh "Bathsh^ba was the real 
the^uiiic wars and* 
Da^W^^Had^to *fcU' ’her*now and' 
%he hbr own 
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the dcuth and she rote the sto- 
ry to make things, more even. 
Absalom was along. Both Ab- 
salpln and Solomon w^ere sons 
df’ Mehitabel. Jehosophat was 
David’s own son By a Queen 
Esther out of Siam, who was 
the Susannah, in whose name 
the temple was dedicated. 

David was the man who met 
Cyms and he visited the far East 
a number of times. In the East‘ 
he 'was sometimes called Alex*^^ 
ander. He carried war and hav- 
oc even into the Roman Quater- 
nions. jThis w'ork was adjudged 
to him, he thinks, in order to 
spread -the knowledge of the 
Most High. The temple was his’ 
greatest undertaking and he kept 
Solomon to the woJk, even after 
his death. It was biiilt in Spain,' 
beeanse Castile seemed the place 
for magnificence and he folind 
there a sufficient rocky foundation, 
they all spoke English, — it was. 
the language of the Man of God.; 

Desdemona* was forty eight 

•And now Desden^ona corrects me on. 
literary construction. She says that the 
sentance is ended, when the meaning is 
clear. There is toother who can write--^ 
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when she commenced to act at 
7. tim.e when they were required 
to amuse the barbarian horde, 
which over-ran Rome. j 

I am told told, too, that 00*0 
Quixote is older than we think. 
The beginning of the Christian 
Era is Cervantes’ date. 

; I am asked to explode another 
literary f fallacy. Washington did 
. not use a hatchet, v/hen he cut 
the cherry tree^ — he used the 
jack-knife, his father gave him on 
liis last birth-day and he was rot 
a little fellow— he was sixteen 
years old. 


Bj^thsheba. l?he was tb<' Pearl of C'n.‘<h-’ 
iTiere — she is Moore. f?hr is, too, the histo-' 
rian of the Yanar tsc ICianp. Sht' is the r 
the >uthoT of \$olomon’s Son^, which 
she hot only conipo.s'd but sa fig- on -the * 
irijttallation of Solomon — it is the . 
mother to her son. Do sd -ni on a is Sp-nsi r . 
HndUna wasabnbv-girl. Shr Ls Keats rind * 
Longfellow, even. She andBathsh-,.ba are ♦ 
the guardians of the English tongue — > 
they are Koah Webster. 


Something more about Desdemona: 
ontie she drovea chariot in thoraces. She 
dr^fiifp,i,''sij:ting, rind yet came out. with 
Nem, in h^r ,:r<^afi., He says he gava^u?^ 
he^w a man; standing, in front of ^hcr. 
Shj^l»d, askeihthfe i Grand Duire.ltb set 
her th??<yugh. a^d he-^sked ;Da Vid :to' help. 
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I have avoided details in re- 
g-ard to moral government, too; 
for they are in the Bible, all the 

About the I am told that Solo- 

mon i^aid to his mother, “You don’t want 
this to po to the type-setting men,” and 
that he, himself, set it up. This was, 
too, their way of securing their copy- 
right. Solomon did have to be urged on 
with the Temple. It was a costly thing 
to do and the exchequer was low: the 
wars did not continue. 

Something more about Shakespeare. 
Poidemona says that she go^' her stuff 
from a man, who lived a thousand years 
previously. The man’s name was .York- 
shire. The name, Shakespeare, is assum- 
( d. A man, '^Ton^'S, received the stuff, ver- 
bat'm. He tflien interpolated and changed 
th- name, ilndyitiion has been preserved 
■without altcnitions. Poikshire got his 
n'.atter wprd by word, from a man, 
who liv< d in .Ass^m, over a thousand 
years la fore, 'v^o called himself, Christ. 
Porkshirc lived in Ilindostan. He says 
that Rome existed is his day as a small 



Ane^ther thing: they stole her lago. 
The Duke said that it must not be lost 
and rewrote it or together they^ rewrote 
it, mainly, as it now stands. And 
the Prince of Denmark had a real 

f ;rievance — he thoxight himself the right- 
ul heir to the titles of the Grand Duke. 
The Plays were at one time her own 
property. The principal character, osten- 
sibly wrote tlie Play and then gave it 
to her. They’- later became the property 
of Fulphiimius in this way. Desdemona 
became at one time the slave of Sulphur- 
nius in return for the Grand Duke’s ran- 
som and later gave up the Plays as the 
price of her own. 
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words of which seem literally, true.*^ 
To be lost^ is, not to be found. 
Death means extinction. To be 
damned is to be shut up — to be 
confined in an enclosed space. 
From the Godhead proceed both 
light and heat. It is cold where 
God is not and the lost wander in 
outer darkness — “blackness and 
thick darkness, forevermore-’.* 
People, all the time, too,' go 
over into the abyss — they are 
thrust§ over, because they poison 
the moral atmosphere. Vice can 
be continued. Drunkenness is es- 
ecially regretted. The saved, are 
the known.f People are saved, too. 

About type-setting: John the Baptist 
act type — it was not an undignified oc- 
cupation — not unsuitable, for a gentle- 
man by birth. Ko, it was not especially 
remunerative — his occxipation seldom is 
—he is not fitted for the earth — he is 
from on High. 

*The fairy tales and the tales of 
ogres and giants seem to be true, too. 

§The majority of manknd are shov- 
ed over without judgment. Recently, they 
have tried to save the children and they 
are purpos- ly removed by death. In Par- 
adise, I am told, they wear their, best 
clothes all the time — has her things on 
to go da-das, one say.s — th>"y don’t have 
to learn, they don’t have to go to bedand 
they l ave a Kris Kingle the whole 
year through. 

tGenius is saved — genius is the gift 
of and-, ii; ..knoyvn unto them. 
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fcecause they know the men, who 
know the angels or God. So, 
they cluster about these — Adam 
the patriarchs, Mahomet and 
others — the greatest of them is 
Christ. I am told that Christ — the 
real Christ is in hell. Here, he 
protects those, who name His 
Name. These are here, because, 
unfit for any other place. I am 
told of two places of confine- 
ment — hell and the under-world. 
In the under-world, are people, 
who hide themselves. In hell, are 
people who are dangerous to the 
government. J The object of the 
government — the main object — is 
to preserve order — to keep things 
so as to escape tne attention of 
“Him, who rideth upon the heav- 
ens”, who “will laugh at your ca- 
lamity”, who “will mock, when 
your fear cometh”. But Christ has 
to be in hell, anyway, I am told; 

The works of genius also seem to be im- 
mortal — they seem to have a souL In 
1794. the Sistine Madonna was found 
amon«j the children in Paradise and they 
thou^t it “a real Mamma and baby”. 

JThe ruler is, in a way, elected. From 
out of eternity, the man stands in the 
arena, to be challenged to single combat. 
Ko, he does not “plant his man** and he 


because he suffers so much, that he 
cannot be tolerated. He suffers 
for “the glory, which he had with 
the Father, before the world was.” 
— -his work is spoken of as a failure 
— his people do not cease from sin 
■ — they displease Him. who is the 
God of the Harvest and must not 
be troubled by suffering and sin.*"^ 
And they are all troubled, final- 
ly — troubled by Christ: for.;“\Vhy 
does, he take it so Hard?"' they 
sav — “Why docs he take it so 
hard?” - ^ - 

he leaves' himself; able ‘ tb ' carry his 
opponent out. 

am told that ofFcn'ses against g-ood 
taste rank as sirts. Ainon>r ihesc/is un- 
cleanness of- both body 'aiid hiir.d-, 

1 am asked td‘ tell ’ any things more, 
that I know abotit.the other world. As- 
sociated with the *eatth, tit* . a number 
of disks or planes of varyih deg^rees 
of sky-altitude. Hell is skid to be under 
the earth, the Under-world ‘seems to be 
an excavation near its SurfKce. These 
regions are occupied" by pco'ple, who 
seem to be, like oursclvdk ‘ bii|; ‘ '’‘‘peo- 

? le from out of eternity”, T am .told. 

hese people may come to the earth!; ais 
did Chri^ — they thfeh' ' have sti anj^'p 
powers. The “Ye mu^ be born ag'ain’', 
was said unto them. They are women- 
men and born with an ' inclusioh-cyst, 
containing babies, about an ir ch long-r- 
fifty-nine, in the case of “Jesus, whp is 
called Christ”. These were, adopted by 
wealthy families of Judaea and all liv- 
ed. They are now the false Christs, or 
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the New D ispensation. One of them 
iat a fair man. The ». rijpnal of our fair 
Christ set ms to be, however, the 
Kan of As.«; m. Fuch a cluster may 
furnish what is called a “made man . 
Feve: al men may be sacrificed and parts 
taken from the several. These are put 
tog^ether a: d animated by wi.at is tail- 
ed the “man of the family”. Weei-.s or 
monihs may be requirea, to complete 
the knitting together. The cabocsi of 
a locc'motive is the usual place. 1 saw 
into it once. The men, who iumish- 
ed the parts, wei'c there. The new man 
was there and at his head sat a rob- 
ed figure — a mian — who smooth d his 
face and called him, “Son of my Love”. 
The Risen Christ was a “made man” — 
this was tlie r a.so.., they spiked his 
feet. The body was furnished by Si- 
mon of Cyrene. He tr:ed the doubles 
and found them neither long enough, 
nor broad enough. Recently, I saw a 
large man — a man, with a clear skm 
and dark brown hair and with him was 
a large, fair man. They talked together 
and me fair man said, he would stay 
four days. "Would not four days be 
suitable? I am told that he was dead and 
returned to his body on the foui th day.* 
A “made man” means tliat a god has 
come to the earth. He gjives life to a 
family and then comes in the person 
of his son. There is another Christ — 
a woman-man. This is the one, pictured 
in “Christ by the Wi^side” and the 
yotu^ man is her son. The girl is his 
cousin. Both children were crucified, 
because they would not deny her. ’She 
was crucified in Rome with the head 
dow^ several years after the great 
orucifiiion. The boy, Jesus, was taken 
home soon after his appearance in the 
Temple— he was told that he had done 
enough. He has a good time — ^fishes, and 
plays golf — ^tennis is a kind of golf. He 
admires John — ^John, the Baptist — and 
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UP to know more nbout lu'm 
i^nother, lived ut th»^ mime time in . j 
rcne and perished l*>‘ the inck and pin- 
ion and lie ia told thut be d'dn td^e 
for naught. Then, there m the audercr.* 
There is no confliot between the^fe men. 
“Thev are not not around at the ?at;ie 
time.’’ I am a»ked to tell, lui^rthiaxg mora 
about the government. There i» lirat, 
the Lord Jetius and he ho waa oxi tiio 
earth before--hc waa i^haahucMla. 
There ia another— a man, that looka like 
a New York broker, who, now and thru, 
takea the throne with » aword in hia 
hand. By active government, he^iheltcra 
the earth from Jah. By hia presence, tha 
Lord Jesus, in turn, shelters from 
this man’s judarcinenta. Ti>ua Chri:it too, 
rules and His. too. is a kingdom wutli n a 
kingdom. What he gaina. the other do 'a 
not lose. I am to'd that this New Yo k 
man made the Katc-tir ‘ onaway b ok. 
Another man is now Kris King!e-~l;s- 
was the man of the O’d Testament he 
was Fingalt—he was Wiggins, in ;»p* 
pearanoe, he might be a count y aw- 
jrer. Another is nowon the earth t;y- 
mg to improve the condition of the 
workit^ man. He wanted to make h:m. 
self, a Christ— he was Kim» od- ho was 
Leather-stocking. Another, is a 
dark-complexioned man whown,-* • .ut- 
ing, Paime Minister of Eng* and b ’.fore 
Disraeli. Whiting left soin?- one of wiiom 
Was our our own Lincoln.^ smother is 


*Tlito mao to iIm man of Wacantb— t'.M min, eommoM,' mmii, 
«b«> vinikorJonu, who SciUm}, Curbt. 1 i:.kiK) wl.lcli It wii 
^ intwirMl frotn aboTo, »Uo li ■ mio. who !f ciUrd. Cuii.t • d 
aotnotlmciL ho ■uffora to much thil hi ihikoi Ihln^'*. 

tUiMotoieMiTcd an istiaiMoui IwkI In hb t«ialj4htrd Tear. ai waa 
• *w«idahS( kanlpK to tMt >1 hixl 1>* e*''’* 11 up twtoir.nlnlh 

fw I am »~M **■** tbiMad oan hi oim], »yto ftom ihi Cnt, but u li not 
Ct ‘ rim «HUM>t Mt na Unoota'i biad w.nl In on# djroction and bit 
Mr. laaooUMr. whnlUlMm•aod,farattm^tb«K>ul, ivcm rcmalnad 

TWt uTiit tot 1M faoad Imd Imd praviotulr poaeaKd br Va>:.tuftoa 
Stfem Iw hh daimbter, Karr Waibingtoa Irring, by Snry, the diocfaur 
•rrkSua, br nmanr, • mr ■ uuu>. named Jooea. AfUbuo, • 
nun I ftarbiWm b te b—o In tbe w«rtd fiom a vetr nm<>u tlmi. A 
•vtowtMwSxmtthbhmil a thathahraytpruloemalttde popw. It 
Addiwm ^ 8^ ftw tu bmd 
thr -niiai mini- am a r mr ItdtdtheoHawfc-e]r»nnl.n"lhrLaeoln, 
- ,» ihr Hair Joam. too **Ib tn * o t *B Ornette" tor 


the "Tt M TT to wp Qolbbtec*' fcf hltdaajrttlw. the oSalb. 

»K. i«a t.iu.i.4rtil» Hwaid" tr riaaUln and the "Oln. 
vtUferbadaHhlv. Oan^lel l«d It Iran bli nintb rmr. He pubilahid • 
MMMt-, the *lkatriiDt" TTi ftawi tlM haad a bk daOfl.ter, In 

ieTAmewth ««ir and ^ paUW.ad tbe "Kanr^ Hnald". Jmm had 
n lur da r«" *' >• P>'“Sl-«i » lapet, tJ-a "Saa. 


f crncf rrfd ir> the ct-nfigtiTntjcn of the 
cf i.tiii- The jx ople again nek. me 
al o^.t naivation. Safety eecins to be as* 
KUT*d in two ^ ... ’nnocence. 


tog thcr. The guilty do not want the 
society of the innocent. The boy, Jesus, 
thinks that innocence can be cultivated. 
John does not — he says, “Create in me a 
new heart and renew a right spirit with- 
in me.” The second way is salvation bv 
Christ and I am told that the Lord is still 
Mighty to Save. He still Saves to the 
Uttoimost. It is necessary, however, to 
be near Christ, to be safe in the Day of 
His Wrath and, even this, does not save 
the guilty, for, only innocence or true 
repentance cares to stay near the Lord. 

•nth Ohttuaij’*, U* Ii<«d prodart* • p^wr ulthoat mtiooty, wlthoat 
fcmlitlaa **•!', for it* nr« proattoor nra^ b tpsonnl of lla pc««toiii bS- 
. Tin hMl of Uncnln Cl««n to • chOdt tbim jtoia M, ind 

M •>* t|t* tbtiktn, Kot up k tuknuorrlpl pi^r Ibr bor ■<Llt«wp Bed*. 
W" Itaituuut hkd the h>kd kiitl with It, tmsdHl the Mecek Gtkatte. 

A C'lrtei* thing It U-kt the bmlc lx tint, i<creerk^. tno»f it. d with the 
b.»L T-'f ntw petT f Oker gn>w« k n«tr biklc. Yltu” bkTc nhrk}* been k«- 
•ecUted With ttie btad. 1t>e»« were cured In tbe pree-nt pmmoor. A grekt 
uperklteo uAi dou* upon the h<*^ I km told, hy k mui, tikmed Okee^ wta 
b CiikH, Ihnntrlv of Bnutand. Toe luad dote other Uterkij work, ton of 
t<Hir«e. It d*d TUnoth; Tltiaouee. It did tb« UIUputlODe, which Ik lodl. 
•'k'e work. With It, Oonudlet did the Talmud, which wke the Book of lh« 
lAW la Chrtet'e Ita*, ?retrtouelf there tni* k oompilktlon bj dot, ckUed 
r oTv:bt and tnmvuUttlone^The Book of Job wae Irduded Ui ^e inmta. 
Iktloait JhbVVud MO rekn>,a C. Tennjroo had tbe head been IMt U 
trw atvd bk Hqr* that he C.'doot bar to to read with the IumI but 
V- dUi bare to I'kru u> wvtte. The l.tt< r> dxS not oouc at alL Ti-cnjeon 
d4 Sniid d'lrtug thio time and I.e ujored hUiix U with thli bead. 
Atv-iher p«u^r'.tj ot the te that It onolkine Ifame Utth' baMre, Uttle 
bui« kOti Blrt>< Ibtjr k:e called. Ad^r Ih.' Lord's dtUh, nine little bop* wet* 
Uk<a from tbe hoA Coe o( tlKke Ur.d to be Bercd tbr Ortat, The child, 
wub earned the rrae furulehed bjr a man, named Herod. Be wi* a 
OilU ol rioial''-e and there tnu no difficulty about getting the bablee of 
the opet ado|:tad. Oainallel hx^ ohaige of Cm tcy, hlme^ Joeenh look 
kl*rg< Ilf the twtu. The boy, hlmx-lf iu Tur arrietd at the dignity of bla of- 
tae and dlad tn bli twentlrth year. John wax obtained from the MacoabeeA 
Ait bmd-obUren, (aU cyH-chlldren, ail tbeae little lire thlngi, It may be) 
A~e of a^olat wdoi^ they an> the llt-'rature, art and mechanlce m tb* 
fulat*. tVy create emptoymi-nt, they pul the ImplemenW of wealth, tho 
luTeoeica^ which whi money Into our l«oda. ■dboo le a headoIdU, I am 
laid. Oocld war tak'-tt bntn a celt. Fr^mothlng more aboni three Iwklee; I 
am lold that a hen uV- up soch a little baby and two «*eka afterwHid, an 
augeleffilcken, or bird, com* rigtit through the hack of tbe ben and 
later three toosfi n and a number of hen* gathered arooDd the man tod 
t rlcd to ten him lOmetMng end the nrwa hbe ipread. AU tbe ddekena 
know about It and, they >ay, 'The Dsy.rprlnf from on High, bath Tlslled tie”. 

tOutan Uwed ItOO yemu A O. Oeelan wae a ewlne^wid. Be immerkMl 
poetry and trantmttt<.d It thue to Me aoo. Be did not writCL Cmleo lofed 
Blhetwtntwi, the Qureit, and tbe Queen loTed the mm, wbo recited en 
Wes. ton leeme to be a rery Important matter in Tkiadleh. nie yooilg. 
eel krrere I eaw wore, dte mohtbe and tbe other, elghteco tneottw, 

going CO two yean. They deot ecem totafkbut Bowaod tbta, be Mem 
• matMa from bit apron pwket and pute it Into ber hm«l. 

pn>e coatlncute and blaode ar^ now tod then, mored anraad Uke Hia 
Meceaofadlaaeetedinaix In andcnl tlmee^ I am tdd, BoglKid Wta down 
M H l n doeta n , IrelaDd waa near IcdaixL whSe Scotkmfwaa one of llm 
Hebt h he. Tbe larger cities are buSt CD lilanrte end caw be aeparaMy 
dletodged and mored. Sew Toik City was mored aeroee tbe ea-eiM" Ib 
IT te. ft came with tOOOO taihabltanta. Ten days were aeeo{ded tg Ilia 
aroaelBg and etorme were eooountered. tbeae etatmwfite harei nowerer,tW 
nttaoKtortiallre rafiM, tbey were oNalned, Uke tbs iMof the beak br 
••laik'tig «hm' the Sr”. ”iaJikk>t in Mn”,lfcer eaUea II hi aneimt Hbm 


The innocent 



are not 


Ihk f»ro Hf«*> rbt«4 

•»> i.itw wtir .VMM* i4.i— Tt!j» 
t V'-l wch i<h*r n. ih* (i»* 

ihiy, wiKM'. Ilir (Jlrl vw- l4a;icit ^ o»l 
[-(.kIimk Artlitif Uf!>4(hf, )-:«■ » 
mul b? iwiri, •wic ■ (!■!»■■. 
i.-.i «R- fJi* 

CtrLflOi’. •'Yi't: . "lliMi Itftr l| ttf 
41-d ‘Iv <‘AiiiK cia. Antf 
Hk^-wI .imi iljf. fli-j), An<l nhs toW 
bi-n » iwdn*- ••■<»« h»: *> <1te An4 
»»U>. l» *b.-uk> 3 t. BttJi her, U h« 

ttouM. Aiki n-.v, <iMy herd bsn^ 

m TIh-t are trinitb. 

w« Oaf Hi.ri Arthur bitiRfcfn tb« 

tfrt<itro(l(e;, whnn «lir oOk dow* 
WMl. «( nlaht, they hwd 

»gain(tr toch 0<h<>r, Wv««»' ttw 
tnkTvi m * bi»*i rtr a tJK»“ ' 

Til * Hftt ■ chd tno, wtio •*.uba<kxT**. 
Bejh ^ dead. Tre» went lejrether 
^ be <Ut. th* brtiy stiB drag* 
Dnvn 't'na itraonii; OiQ«o leavvi 
cf M) » uluoia wood*, while “dod” 
wn6,rero!^ then^ Km on* 
U'd»r two laid, at alctl ha 

sod taken plane, be 

to du« (wt in the *W of Ihe^ind 
i(hc mtB per bead cq the brown doa 
•Bdt^fgotoiteptEsettMr 


Appendix 11^ 

( Children in FaradUe J 




A MY'R oioth«r hut h«r t\r<i 
tinndii to her hea^d And 
her eyee bent down to • printed 
page. And no, thn nngela hnra 
bnIK her a little platform to whtoh 
phe can come, now and then, j^nd 
thta platform Jnet reachea a bang, 
trhl -b she pota Into ordey, touch- 
ing It np, fint with one little hap4 
APd then, with the other, etAnding 
hack, now and then, toadmlyeher 
vrrk. apmetlmce, abe atoopa doirA 
to wblaper Into her car or, tp pat 
^ha aide of her face. Once, A|ny 
appeared, trailing a cheat held Alt 
'ttia peck with both banda, Apoth- 
ar time, ahe aeemed to bare hem 
ipade QnoeD of the Falrlaa, for tba 
Angela bad giran h<T • gotfaopa 
poba— wbltAt ainbroldarad taitli 
gidd. Ska tha pileat’a yoba, Kst 
atpttaca don’t aidt Amj racy traS, 
P>a la only a baby, yep kpe*’i 
papally,', she la Juat baiaalt And 
' perar did p bfby bare A better 
^fdo. She baa a teatar Is tba air. 
^pw, ibe ridee ber teetar, atauh 
Ipg In the middle, and now, aba 
ApoUp the teeter to aUda down 0|l 
^boA*4. 9p)t|^«atatbed,bh^ 


«nd, wk*« iM h 

«(onnd i^td Jiunjpe li\to the ermf 
^ 9»t Mkkee c»w ojf 

her and bnrlee her bead In hi| 
Moulder. Them are other ll^la 
«DW around- One two>j^r-o|d 
>X ip. PlWPJfPi ^dj^*<^ She Ip 
Kotng eomewhere and ^ur mlt- 
Ifoe gtre. bar troobla. She haa p 
v»gfm and a Uttie brother to dilTp 
^ 9ni)J^*t aee That wee pnJUtog bnt 
I apw the Ptegnn daeh ^ RTeMk 
^le and It might bare beep a 
goat; atthongh the; do la; that p 
ptp dug, oror tbtttydnaa that andhe 
k< DO smart that he ca.n even bar* 
peee himself In. (I am toU^ lau^ 
that It was a bol^-hoiM and aa 
axTBiM wagoa^ Thpee two 

VlBite Grace pnd Mpbj. Ano^tar 
^ sbowf ^ two bands and 
makes to m« the lettan of the 
t>«at pnd Ibimib alphabet He was 
deaf and dumb and blind on the 
eaxb. Now be can see like other 
people. A little boy “can’t talk 
good”. He la rosy and fat bat ha 
bat a tnbe In bis neck. He stays 
around in the grounds of the 
Ststen Island Nnrseiy— the place 
where be was sick. I am told that 
they like to be there. Another little 
boy has always, Important bnal* 
nea on hand. Ha feeds the “ok< 
kan”, ha saya, bnt they are horsea, 
1 see— Bob and Nad and Old Kate. 
Snap, I see, too, and Folly It near* 
Oharlay, the colt, cstn be called. 
|(ate died, 1 am told, quietly. Fob 
^ was kicked to daetb andibP 
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others gn) raring rampageous Rp<| 
■jrere Killed. The hOTsee are In the 
Opi>n and the little boy elta on a 
eoaffnkllng, which jnet reaches 
^helr months. His brother calls him 
the “little tenner” and he, himself^ 
Isn’t very big. He Isn’t vety big 
but be once, had a most astonish- 
ing piece of work to do. He had 
to do nothing less than to com^ 
hack to the earth— and not to a 
place that ho know. Ha had to go 
1 1 New York City. Think ol that! 
Ami, not oven to a quiet street but 
<V>wn-town, be had to go. Think of 
that! And Into a great offlee-bnUd- 
Ing— and all becanse of what do 
yon think? Just because some one 
had told him his sister was going 
to be married— he said, to find out 
how he w^ to Uke him. So 
lie wept (iQwfi to New York City 
and down into the street and np 
in the elevator, I suppose. Any 
way, he got there. Into the office 
and stood aronnd. And what do 
they said to himf They said, “Lit- 
tle fellow, put on your clothes, to 
that we can tell whether you are 
a boy or a girl”. And so, he had 
to go hack and come again. The 
next time, he had on his clothes 
all right but, after all, they were 
only girls’ clothes; lor, he was Just 
a baby-boy yet, don’t yon know. 
8o they had to find out by the curl 
on the top of bis head, that it was 
really a little boy, who had come 
down to Mew York, to take cars 
pi bis list^. fben, they isked, 
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•Wilcli of 118 ill) you want?’* And 
he tonthiH finder out of hU moiif and 
said, “Zou". Another time, there 
vas a man — It might have been 
Moae»-,-who wanted to know 
whether they spoke In the tight 
way about Him and AUie was sent 
and they called him an ambassa- 
dor for Christ. He has another Im- 


portaM piece of work to do— he 
takes care of Susie. He takes care 
oi^iiste because she Is Susie and 
Hnsip was the nibber doll with the 
hol >. top and bottom. Tlio topk 
fcple is In the tin of the nose and 
jtie.Other, where ih nlwaysis. I ai» 
ti'ld, Kho BblU hasjii^do, rattling 


around, thc.thhigs, we put Into hen 
.There Js auothpr tihU,'" ® box— 
,|Cato— avery,ii;pmd:.‘lPfl.!>i t 5^‘ 
,tow satin - itaejak a.nd. Hattlo^aKee 
.. rjtre of her buf Tfattle Is really more 
„l»t«restol. ln..hnr, cat. This cat 
. now ., and f tjion, makes himeeU 
jrery*thlnand long. 1 am told ti^ 
,b»-“4l8J stwinga hls-sef out, beloa 
, ho donit lojow what Hattie la dolit 
.. ftt.Jio petst” I ask whether she 
.Jl^not hurting the cat and I am 
that .8am Patch, of course, doesn't 
,1^ tO;be got onjt of shape but fee 
.( .deean’t mind her dojng It and^ (to 


, liadySplnk.aays, that the cat waa- 
„“teo gopd.for the yoarth", ()nce, 
the. earth, there was a man, 

. ryanted. a fur coat^ and Sam 
Patch;wB8 promised to him with 


: other cats forlts manufacture. He 


..was tie^ up In a bag and pnt into 
ttae.wagoQ, behiztd the ieai, to be 
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tekfji (iw»v.- Tltt-n. went;- 

tnti) th« house nnrt while ho wa»^! 
pone, the horee ran olf with thiij 
vepon and, when ‘-found,' th^i 
hep wag not there. So.-Fam ^atclj, 
wag lost on the ■'earth an4 ft* 
nine days, we knew nothing about 
him at all and then,, he wag 
bronpht back and we were told 
that Jhe hag Wag fmind, down, 
by the hinok. But,, even then, Sana 
Botch did n<^ Tcally return. Ife 
stayed only a while and then, yl 
gain dlsappeored, this time, .mya- 
terlously, and for three n;nnthg. I 
am now told howlt all hnppenetj. 
Pomebody cared tor San> Batch— 
It wag Ike. And Jko,. said to the 
horse; “Go”, before lie vrent off 
and the horee ran a,way to the brook. 
Ike Ibnnd then? lien^ untied the 
tog and tofj H: becange there were 
Wrnalea here., and, a musk-rat or 
two and, of cobrse, t}ie water was 
'Ihete. And go, the cat stayed 
htere nine days and, when the 
kettles were big enough, they were 
Sfougfif to. the bam. Here, another 
disaster th’vcatcned them. A cow 
wanted Ip eat those- kittens tip. 
This danger Was, for a Ome, avert- 
ed by moving them from one place 
'to another Ifi the bam. Finally, 
to secure their safety, they were 
■;^ken to 'ftie- Woods. Hei^ their 
’miotber tbok-pare of them for the 
' three months. ' I am told that tbia 
tnsn, Who waved thom-all was— 
WhX), Ido'^n 'iMnk? Nobody -lesa, 1)1 
''aatd,'thitor^iiito,iDt aid, -who stay# 
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OD the earth, to take care ot hto 
Aocks and herds — suet; a power* 
tul friend bad Bam Patch. Tbex 
have school, over there, now siiu} 
then, too. But, 1 am bild U>alt 
it is the girls, who want to go 
to school. “Boys wide the sehay”, 
t^ey say. I fonud out, later, that 
the boys do not always ride alone. 
One boy con tide, standing, and, I 
am told in a reliable way, that be 
•Heached his httle girl tostiton”. 

ride a horse and they think 
that it Is a circus horse. But this 
Is not all. I am told that a little boy 
Is invited by tne rhinoceros to the 
tombs of the desert, where he has 
bis lair. He says that it is suitable 
lor him to be there, as they are iu 
a state of ^ecay. He would take 
a man— a poet, perhaps — bnt, be 
would rather take children, as one 
never knows what a man will do 
and he won’^ have those tpmba 
disturbed. The rhinoceros says 
that he has to be wise in this 
matter, because somebody has to 
wise. This rhinoceros wss 40o 
years old, He says that many of 
the large animals are good to 
children. The camelopard is safe, 
the elephant, too, is safe. Both o( 
these animals live so long on the 
earth, that they are said to be 
S9S years old. I asked about the 
blppopotamns, because be Is, In 
the menagerie, so near. They say 
that he doesn’t do, because ho goes 
In the water. Here, ho sees that 
tee bull-frog doesn’t sing in t(io 
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1 )^ 1^ k.«f. He . ee|0 .■ 4 moql«bes 
tiie pig, irhen required^ I am toM 
tliet, ‘‘the '^phelADt nndtbepld” 
(4ke care of their bfblea, over 
tt>ere, ao to give the Uttia 
girl* time. The pig looka after 
the bab; In a very wise way and 
F|rr 1 «e her edtb his , teeth, t 
pm told that *^he Utee the pld 
and the pld Utee her**. Somebody 
pska whether this la a Mamma- 
pig and a little girl IqoM pp at 
him and says, you p Marama- 
p!<l nr be you notfii pod npit, she 
tolU me that the don^t 

Itgow". Two other babies seem t« 
bp always dnimm|ng pith a plate 
pad each bps a long nppkin, tied 
artpind the neck and each, a cap 
Wltl), Fbr a Good Qlrl, and, Tor a 
Good, Boy, on It. Now and then, 
Ino, they, kjap Mh other— ttiess 
twndo— wl(h a big baby-kiss. Bnt 
Amy doesn’t know heee children 
so well as she does a little boy cn 
the earth, Amy tells ns that tbip 
Itttle boy spya. “mtnd-wed”, while 
•he. says, “mind-read. But then. 
Amy, yea know. Is always near the 
book, so It Is not rarptlslng that 
•he prononnoep well— she a always 
•0 near the book; while the boy 
can only make ttJngs out of a po- 
tato-rthat Is, he can, when bla 
grandmother lets him hare the po- 
tcto-knUh. Bot, eren Amy, docen’t 
always sneeeed; for she says that 
•he is not always Amy. 'When 
•he If good, sb.e Is “SdU”. Then 
IVps pnotber bpt^ there, bron^t 
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fcytamothw. X »» K*1 lh*t H 
«lpp«(i forward e«tt of lt» niotbw 
and Bomcbody caogM tt l» a Waiv 
kat, a# H 

womao wa* gl«i»K H to the grand' 
lathar. And tl>o grandlAther said, 
oRow wrinkled np U to”— It waa 
no wmeeaed together. And tba 
g^at-graadfAthar said that the 
paalbee loat brought It to ahow to 
tg, for that baby did not atay. Ita 
av.thor ooK It hack to the earth, 
ft conoa, atill, once In a whlla 
Ihongh. And what do you think lorl 
The angel part of the baby goca 
orer th«n\ Jnat to have a dry dldy 
pot on and. I auspect that, It to not 
quickly chanped on the earth. Bnt 
even peoide, vrho belong there, come 
and go. There to a Uttle boj 
who oomes to tny ahonld-r— with 
warmth, he cornea to my HhimldeT'- 
tike ahttlcloTe, be kneoto on mj 
rttonlder, aa I atand at a certAln 
door. 1 am told, be weleomee me to 
a house, and a door, that ho known, 
There la a dog, np thera to<\ wbn 
eama to the earth, once, aarareX 
dayv In aueoeealoo. And be came 

d<»wn In order to go to achod with a 
MtUe girl, that I knew. In echod, ha 
lay on the floor by her dde end at 
nooa-tbne, he took her home Wowi 
eoon after tltot, the attfe girl died 
and. 1 think that the dog helped 
the aageto to bring her away, ft* 
, 'Iddla T»aa taken np on high. Car* 
tb once eared a manto Bfb— thatto 
the kM Of a dog that he wna. lyd" 
^eoiiM wake poetry tnd,IlWnk 
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^ O^beatd her^' am told 
^Ihat b6 

**ow, _o»eam« 

_^bei^ •« uiev J^^op'thai ’e«rth 
t*Ut jna tha^ wtMo she 
' l<^ks uj> at tbm» .abe utm haa - 
"* to Bay Bak«^.fnwn. 

Tiiw . hope we 

wiB an eean tnim Bod.tay tn 
jP*®?? ^P^H***^ W ..trtUi ..flear 
57**. •.?’*”• ?''»■ 4am. stOl 

‘thiy Bay, ^nd the .thue 
• ^ 'h?di^ np 

W^rto'work a llttla One 
^ Mt» M^ cleap out the letters of 
the {<aw— ate knows them hy heart 
_ The OoumandmentB ate cut out 

cj* “. *?-’''”*!& *“><? th^ 

^ dhp-Ahe lettm covered 
. tie.ehUdroo 

{. !><iw* they 

Blu,U tjbe f«idhin{ytf.4o^ the 
' , . aoj^ bava pi^a Utt^BistepBt hb 
j Ihrtfort^ahMrsptpBitdoinrn 
,5? •nd^one.littie toy la bo afiraid 
»Pf that.he nwB up 

- . a^ B^tadr/vni there .very, oetao. He 
. .i^ heea .toU that they mnat stay 
,^..W«n, .to be aajB !a the 
i ' Jttsth, fiir. the gtound 

Ik, fining, aaod. ,J am told of 
-. which la high and 

«t gWa^ who camb the 
;<•. i»W^*wh«onthebiniofonr 

•« 4*9^ 9iVbsa gid in jt-'red dMas 

. r I* J>9?tv. bnnght near, uatow Him 
• x.*f¥^ ■^•W~told,.abe:.becomaa the 
.3 ®?>“tB.o?i3Jo*y.--3lieia is-agtonp, 

...• *<XV of Q|tbpllo.cboir.ehndnD;tt)c(e 
^ , and , (bar BOX and then, to 
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And oat If \jier nm riftM >» Via 
right, T Mkcd ' 9 ho h«wd them emg 
Bnd 0167 Redd OiaR, they thtnk, ih^ 
ring unto Gkid. ArnyheetiowndnieB, 
eat from the aauia roba of night, 
lamtidd. A 3 t$V< too^ has n Uno 
dren, amtiroktcred with lAan, wfal<^ 
bk Uunma toed* ou tha earth. 
Be •‘wemembcis bk dwend*, I am 
told, becooee it b moet beantUnL 
Aiil there b a yellow Ogor, who loves 
n lirte gtri^-Owy call him her Odcr- 
l»». Then,thE 5 eh a Hon, whoeoeme 
(0 be ahniye gnawing s bone. E« 
eavB that be gnawi tbs bonee of hb 
eoemla . He reaHy seoios to chew 
ftem op. And he eooin» to have a 
oertaln eoatomptfor the yoong JLcn — 
Uiatb what be really b, I am told— 
becooee be rib cp so eiraight Dbe a 
nitand lab Umarif be petted and 
droeead op. Anotber beby hse a pig— A 
ftascyplg — to lake care of him. Tbb 
pig rare aioaad after bb tall, as it 
wen. In reality, be ta a vmy conning 
idg and be wants ns to know about 
Urn. Bt taye, ha was In BamTunb 
tbow oa (he earth and be eon gal- 
lop and hot moet amaangly. A boy 
doea a very eorprbing thbig, ten Ha 
tone an alevstar. A cuilonB thing 
‘ about tbb elevator b lhat be don’t 
Bead to get In hlniseb^ taawblm 
Btaod below and watch It go up and 
I know that It stopped at the 
place, tvCbe lord, btmsetf; went op 
GDoe and he Uvea qoUs a dlatanoe 
npwerds. 1 am trid that any boy:, 
who ts old anoagh, has a good tinne. 
Once, them were two boyB, who 


wmt out hi a host on the e«tt(i and 
were dromietL Thoir mother, of 
comae, felt badly and ahe kept on 
tor mary yeara. when, all 
the time, they were enjoying thorn. 
eelvBB. ‘They can whletla op the 
wind”, too, I am told. I find that 
th'a nieena that this means that 
they can make things ga Another 
boy Is to idalt the Ftoram to 
hear dccro speak. I think this, rath- 
er a fine thing tor a boy to do but 
1 waa sniprised at them tor aU 
that— they can’t manage a WheeL 
There Is a Uttle Safety np there with 
a Inoee rubber tire. 1 told thom,I 
knew that bicycle, ae well as a Fnen- 
matlc, which Is there In good shape. 
And now, they say that when these 
Ifboels came In, the angels did pot 
know even, what they were fer. 
So, they asked an expert, who might 
bo called an engineer. If he wera 
pot each a very little boy. Well, the 
yonng engineer called It, a wrong 
kind of a velocipede. Ho said 
that the dealers ehonld be told 
He called It, “a thing that Uee on Ua 
side”, and he said, he was sore that 
you would have to hold It up and 
sit on It at the same time, which, 
the was sure nobody, at all could do^ 
But now, I learu of one, who comes 
and goes before them, as they say 
ft, ‘‘flying a wheel”— they thought 
It an Angel of Light and that tha 
wheel was a part of him. And what 
do yon thlnkJ It la Just Laura, a 
girl, who rldea her Papa's rnaehina 
She says tbat It comes to her UJo 
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• hone, wbeo HH caDod. Tbejr. •«, 
•be tblota^ onljr benelf ukI Sis 
wheel, that bar feet tonc^ I find 
that the engels didn't know abnl 
he pid or (ha ephetant, ^'thor 
-.^hep didn’t eTeo know what |>Id 
meant' At fcr ^ elepbant,.,the 7 
•aw him and aeked blm whatbe 
vm doing there and the ^phsnt 
raid, ha waa thete to '(m thoaa 
eh’ihuis pia;”. I can't tell half the 
thlDf^i that gnnd ctuklreo da Of 
eoune, If tho; are not good, Hiey 
don't liani a good tinw there, any 
more than here and aomeofthem 
mnat ereq be put away to atay with 
eWer peopla I found,, orer ther^ 
'a little girliWbotnloneiiQ.tne^and, 
who calif beoeu; ^‘KHiat, 8arab’a 
Ikul’',8tlU. And whtt dp jon tjbink 
-Fho waa diringf— aajlng her One^ 
Two and thla la the way, abe did It. 
tJhe reld, ‘'One^ Two; button., my 
eboe”. And Iteeemed to be morning; 
Isr, the etooped down and bottonad 
np her little aboes. Then, rba tald, 
“Three, Fbnr: go to the door"; And 
then, abe went to a door and opened 
. It and went out, I think; fi>i\ when 
abe said, enve. Six: pick op aUcka”, 
.abe had an arm-fid of dry trite of 
wpod and, when abe aaid, "Seven, 
El^; lay them- atralgijt", the put 
them down and bniahed off her 
handa. She mnat waab her "peddfea", 
DOtc and then, but alwaye ibe keepa 
bar white dreaa clean. How cornea a 
moat aniprldng patt; fbr, when abe 
•aid, . "Hina, Tan: a good fttt ban”, 
the baa appeaiod—it waa a while 


b«— Bod iba mok R op Into ber 

•nos tor a mtnala and than, let bar 

(to. ShabaMoo,a«tofABC 
ttoeks— white and red, u bright and 
abln; as eaa bei A little gtii, who 
calls hetset ‘akde", ttUs ms soma- 
thing more. The baby tooks troabled, 
BOW and then, and TaUe says, “See 
dlB knows see moat do what la Wight 
and see doesn’t know Desns. Sm bat 
to do alght by horsBl”. The baby 
wasn’t a Sunday School girl— there 
was nobody to uta her Sha wasn’t a 
Klndargartco girl, even— aha wm 
too yittto. Now, there Is a boy tban^ 
whoea fotber took him to cboich 
and, when Ills slater want In, be wm 
baptized, loo, although ho was only 
four years cAl A meet stratigo thing 
happened to him, later, Ha vres ask- 
ed to do something, he thonght, 
wrong. He was risked whether ha 
would do this or whether he vrorild bo 
cut up Into pieces and Loorls said, 
be w ould be cut up, If they had to do 
It. And ho was cut up and, alter a 
time, he dlrxt Tnen, over Ibcie, he 
made an angel of the Most High. 
Tills was nut done at once— they 
thought that be did not know 
what It really meant But Lanris 
said that ho did understand, the 
bo did prqy and that the gloiy did 
come down to him, alsa And lauile 
asked to be made able to pot tha 
power Into steel; for, ba was to have 
been a steel man on tbs earth— his 
grandfather was a poddleer and ho 
puddled main well. And soi pewot 
wag girea onto lAuie gad ho 
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bwnnir an aiificl of tlio M«rt Ill({h. 
Thnrc la anothcfjhoy thorp, who came 
over, tick, and thta boy, who came 
n Bfck, asked to aoe Jeaiia, btcanse 
he;,'cnred' j^cky4>eople oiv tht'parth. 
Anybody can do this. Ancrthr thing: 
they say that ^children ran atay 
around thek bonn*. until arc angel 
comes to take them away — of 
coureerthey would 'beUftkp ghosts, 
then, One'glrl, ten years old, alts In » 
tree. She aaya that atrong hands 
put her there. She baa on a Wg, 
brown nlster and alie alts In the tro^ 
hrranae It Is wet and slnshy on the 
ground. Higher up, In the top of the 
tree, the wind rorka tlie branchee, too 
much. “Siirali’s (.drl" amyd in the 
hall, unUl a alater— eight J«m» old 
—came to her. Then, they both watt- 
ed outof-doora for a Uttlo brother, 
who temight away with him, the 
Mamma's shawl It was soft and 
big and Hattie wrapped It around 
all of them. Then, they waited tm- 
111 a strong "fu came and, one by 
one, pnt thm over the wall, which 
Bunoonds ParadlieL Here, It la warm 
and, in some places, tho^birde sing 
all day tong. -Some little glrb find 
■ *towsca”, too. There are three ot 
them and they are )nat babies, eigh- 
teen montba old. All day, they plhy 
in the Rrass and, at night, they Ua 
down close together In a shed and 
one of them watches, while the other 
two sleep; for, aomethlng might 
frighten them— It might be a maa 
A abeep, even, could “listen” them. 
Once, I taw a coal fira,.near them, 
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m a |«nrM>:e grtf. Than mn worn* 
■Mr* beW«s who B* down to 
»)» grmm~Ouifmntofaa»,fbiX<xxtf 
Ood<aa ttt* car* el Omu. 


Thli 9H)I7 waa to ba Bhatmtadwd 
tfa« cUlIdnn bar* bazxlMl pMona 
down. The; an cut finm aoaastttng 
Bk» paper and lb* pl^ h aa big aa 
lha elephant. Now, I don’t want to 
offend the clophant and ao, they are 
not pnt In. i am aakod to teD oorne- 
tblng else. Teatcrday, a joung rirl 
died. And they say that her uce 
abnje.; Ibr, "larry eama Ibr her" 
And there were othen — “the room 
waa ton, when they came for hew". 
And, this momlpg, I sea a girt with 
red oheato, tier h^, blowing In ttia 
wind— the winds or Fhradaa. Vhr 
fbay asked Larry, what be wonU On 
W) bring her away In. And Larry 
aakrdfbrabnggy. And be held the 
hone, while atae cud » to Mm. And 
he took her to bo registered. And 
their names were wtlttcn In the 
Book of Life. I *aw a girl, too, 
tcdnstrlanaly lUitting and another, 
crocheting and 1 asked what this was 
fcr. And 1 w» told that 'Belle sella 
her work Ibr 10 cents a yard and 
Emma, hera, for tl a whorl I am 
naked to tell, too, the book", that 
the girl with the bicycle visits her 
&ther and that people look after her 
as she “bowls through fael”. She 
finds roads and a track, even, irpip 
|jar hertnachlna. 


I am asked wliy I know so many 
children in Paradise The story is a sad 
one. These children, all but one or two, 
met violent deaths — ^some, with their 
hands over their heads and some, with 
their hands at their sides — and their 
saerifice was due to people and conditions 
introduced among' us by a foreign gov- 
ernment. I hope, however, that their 
deaths will not be in vain — that such iniq- 
uities will be made impossible — that Eng- 
land will hear and understand — that they 
have died ftr the Kepublio of the future. 
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